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The  President's  Annual  Report  to  the  Trustees. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  University,  issued  in  Decem- 
ber, price  25  cents. 

The  Announcements  of  the  several  Colleges  and 
Schools  and  of  certain  Departments,  issued  in 
the  Spring  and  relating  to  the  work  of  the  next 
year.  These  are  made  as  accurate  as  possible, 
but  the  right  is  reserved  to  make  changes  in 
detail  as  circumstances  require.  The  current 
number  of  any  of  these  Announcements  will 
be  sent  without  charge  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  University.  For  information  as 
to  the  various  courses  offered  by  the  University 
consult  the  last  page  of  this  announcement. 
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Officers  of  the  Department  of  English 

Thomas  Randolph  Price,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 
M.A.,  University  of  Virginia,  1858  ;  student  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  of  Kiel, 
1859-62  ;  LL.D.,  University  of  the  South,  1891  ;  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  1867-70 ;  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  1870-76 ;  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  University  of 
Virginia,  1876-82  ;  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  Columbia  University, 
1882- 

BrANDER  Matthews,          .         .  .         Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature. 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1871 ;  LL.B.,  1873  ;  A.M.,  1874  ;  D.C.L.,  University  of  the 

South,  1899;   lecturer  in  English,  Columbia  University,  1891-92;    professor  of  literature, 

1892-99  ;    professor  of  dramatic  literature,  1900-  ;    member  of  the  National  Institute  of 

Arts  and  Letters  ;  trustee  of  the  Columbia  University  Press. 

George  Rice  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Coinposition. 
Secretary  of  the  Department. 
A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1886;  Rogers  fellow  in  comparative  literature,  Harvard 
University,  1886-88  ;  studied  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  1886-88  ;  assistant  in  English,  Harvard 
University,  1888-89;  instructor  in  English,  1889-90;  associate  professor  of  English, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1890-93  ;  lecturer  in  English,  Wellesley  College, 
1892-93  ;  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  composition,  Columbia  University,  1893-  ; 
trustee  of  the  Columbia  University  Press ;  vice-president  of  the  Dante  Society. 

William  Peterfield  Trent,*  .  .  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
M.A.,  University  of  Virginia,  1884  ;  LL.D.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1899  ;  postgraduate 
student  in  history  and  politics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1887-88  ;  professor  of  English 
and  history,  University  of  the  South,  1888-1900 ;  dean  of  the  Academic  Department, 
University  of  the  South,  1893-1900 ;  professor  of  English  literature,  Barnard  College  and 
Columbia  University,  1900-  ;  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Franklin  Thomas  Baker, 

Prof  essor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Teachers  College. 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1885  ;  A.M.,  1889  ;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1900;  teacher 

of  Greek,  mathematics,  and  English  in  secondary  schools,  1885-92  ;    student  in  Harvard 

University,  1892  ;  instructor  in  English  and  mathematics,  Horace  Mann  School,  1892-93; 

professor  of  English  language  and  literature,  Teachers  College,  1893- 

Abraham  Valentine  Williams  Jackson, 

Professor  of  the  Lndo-Lranian  Languages. 
A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1883;  A.M.,  1884;  L.H.D.,  1885,  and  Ph.D.,  1886;  prize  fellow 
in  letters,  Columbia  College,  1883-86  ;  assistant  in  English  and  instructor  in  Zend,  1886  ; 
student  at  the  University  of  Halle,  1887-89;  instructor  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Iranian 
languages,  1889-91;  adjunct-professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  1891-95; 
professor  of  the  Indo-Iranian  languages,  1895-  \  lecturer  on  the  English  language  and 
literature  in  the  Summer  Session,  1901. 

William  Tenney  Brewster,*  .         .         .  Lnstructor  in  English. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1892  ;  A.M.,  1893  ;  assistant  in  English,  Harvard  University, 
and  instructor  in  English,  Radcliffe  College,  1893-94  ;  tutor  in  rhetoric  and  English  com- 
position, Columbia  College,  1894-1900  ;  studied  in  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  1897-98  ; 
instructor  in  English,  Barnard  College,  1900- 

*  On  Barnard  College  Foundation. 
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George  Clinton  Densmore  Odell,         .         .  Instructor  in  English. 

A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1889  ;  A.M.,  1890,  and  Ph.D.,  1893  ;  fellow  in  letters,  1889-91  ; 

fellow  in  English,  1891-92 ;    instructor  in  English    and  classical  languages,   Columbia 

Grammar  School,  1892-95 ;    assistant  in  rhetoric  and    English    composition,   Columbia 

College,  1895-96 ;  tutor,  1896-1900  ;  instructor  in  English,  1900- 

Herbert  Vaughn  Abbott,      .       Instructor  in  English  in  Teachers  College, 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1885  ;    teacher  in  secondary  schools,  1886-88  ;  graduate  student, 

Harvard  University,  1894-96  ;  assistant  and  instructor  in  English,  Harvard  College,  1894-98  ; 

instructor  in  English,  Horace  Mann  School,  1898- ;    instructor  in  English  in  Teachers 

College,  1900- 

Clayton  Meeker  Hamilton,  ....  Tutor  in  English. 

A.B.,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  1900 ;  graduate  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Philos- 
ophy, Columbia  University,  1900-01 ;  tutor  in  English,  1901- 

Wellington  Putnam, Lecturer  in  Elocution. 

Instructor  in  elocution,  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  1884-94  '.  instructor  in  elocution, 
School  of  Expression,  Boston,  1895-97  ;  instructor  in  voice  and  speech,  American  Acad- 
emy of  Dramatic  Arts,  1897- ;  lecturer  in  elocution,  Columbia  University,  1898- 

George  Philip  Krapp, Lecturer  in  English. 

A.B.,  Wittenberg  College,  1894  ;  A.M.,  1897  ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1899  ; 
scholar  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1895-96 ;  instructor  in  English,  Horace  Mann 
School,  1897-98  ;  instructor  in  English,  Teachers  College,  1897- ;  lecturer  in  English, 
Columbia  University,  1900- 

Ralph  Curtis  Ringwalt,         .         .         .         Lecturer  in  Public  Speaking. 
A.B.,   Harvard    University,    1895 ;    assistant    in    rhetoric   and    English    composition, 
Columbia  College,   1895-98;    Harvard   University   Law   School,    1 898-1901  ;    lecturer  in 
public  speaking,  1901- 

Jeannette  Bliss  Gillespy,* Assistant  in  English. 

Diploma  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools,  Teachers  College,  1896 ; 
A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1900;  assistant  in  English,  Barnard  College,  1900- 

Virginia  Crocheron  Gildersleeve,*     .         .         .     Assistant  in  English. 
A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1899;    A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1900;    assistant  in  English, 
Barnard  College,  1900- 

*  On  Barnard  College  Foundation. 

Consultation  Hours  for  1901-1902 

Professor  Price,  Monday  to  Thursday,  at  1.30,  in  Fayerweather  509. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  at  1  and  4.30,  in 
Fayerweather  502. 

Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  9.30,  in 
Fayerweather  508. 

Professor  W.  P.  Trent,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  at  10.30,  at  Barnard  College, 
and  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  at  10,  in  Fayerweather  502. 

Professor    F.    T.   Baker,   Mondays    and  Wednesdays,  at   9.15   and   1.15,  in 
Teachers  College  323. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  officer  concerned,  or  to  Professor 
G.  R.  Carpkntkr,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  English,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City. 
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COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION 

I.     UNDERGRADUATE   COURSES 
(a) — Columbia  College 

A — Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  Recitations,  lectures,  weekly 
themes,  and  exercises  in  elocution.  Dr.  Odell,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Putnam 

Tu.,  Th.,and  S.  at  11.30. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  It  is  purely  an  introductory  course,  and  is  in- 
tended to  teach  correctness  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  to  give  the 
student  practice  in  the  more  elementary  kinds  of  composition. 

B — English  Composition.  Lectures,  fortnightly  themes,  consultations. 
Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Odell,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.30. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  graded  themes,  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  student  practice  in  the  principal  kinds  of  prose 
composition. 

I — English  Composition.  Lectures,  daily  themes.  Professor  G.  R. 
Carpenter 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.30,  and  a  third  hour  for  consultation. 

First  half-year. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  B.  It  affords  daily  practice  in 
composition,  and  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  in  attaining  fluency  as  well 
as  correctness  and  effectiveness  of  expression. 

2 — English  Composition.  Essays,  lectures,  and  discussions  with  regard 
to  style.     Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.30,  and  a  third  hour  for  consultation. 

Second  half-year. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  1.  It  assumes  that  the  student 
has  already  acquired  some  proficiency  in  composition,  and  is  largely  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  style. 

3 — English  Composition  (Advanced  Course).  Essays,  lectures,  and 
consultations.     Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter 

S.,  11. 30-1. 30. 

Intended  primarily  for  graduate  students,  but  open  also,  with  the  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  Seniors  who  have  taken  Course  2. 

For  further  details,  see  page  11. 

4 — Elocution.     Lectures  and  exercises.     Mr.  Putnam 
Section  1.     Tu.  and  Th.  at  9.30. 
Section  2.     Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.30. 
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Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  It  is  designed  to  give  training 
in  the  management  of  the  voice  and  practice  in  speaking.  Students  who  in- 
tend to  elect  Course  6  in  the  Junior  year  are  recommended  to  take  Course  4 
in  the  Sophomore  year. 

[5 — The  Art  of  English  Versification.    Professor  Brander  Matthews 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.      It  is  designed  to  give  training  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  verse-writing  in  English. 
Not  given  in  iqoi-igo2.~\ 

6 — The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Public  Speaking.      Mr.  Ringwalt 

Tu.,  3.30-5.30  ;  Th.,  3.30-4.30. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Course  4.  It  is 
intended  to  provide  a  systematic  study  of  the  various  forms  of  public  address, 
and  to  give  training  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  speeches. 

[7 — The  Theory  of  English  Usage.     Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter 
Intended  primarily  for  graduate  students,  but  open,  with  the  permission  of 
the  instructor,  to  Seniors  who  have  taken  Course  2. 
For  further  details,  see  page  11. 
Not  given  in  igoi-igo2.~\ 

8 — English  Composition.     Recitations,  lectures,  themes.     Dr.  Odell 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour  for  consultation. 

Open  to  Freshmen  who  have  passed  (1)  the  entrance  examination  in  English 
and  (2)  a  special  examination  on  Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric,  or  an  equiv- 
alent text-book. 

Course  8  is  equivalent  to  Courses  A  and  B,  and  is  intended  for  specially 
qualified  students  who  wish  to  do  in  one  year  the  prescribed  work  of  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

9 — Debating.     Mr.  Ringwalt 

Tu.,  7.45-10.45  p.m.,  counting  as  a  three-hour  course. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  taken  Course  6  or  have  had  equivalent  training. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  furnish  more  detailed  instruction  in  debating  and 
oral  argumentation  than  can  be  given  in  Course  6. 

15 — Anglo-Saxon  and  Historical  English  Grammar.     Dr.  KRAPP 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  9.30. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  in 
the  first  term,  and  it  provides  for  a  historical  study  of  the  outlines  of  English 
accidence.  The  reading  of  simpler  Anglo-Saxon  texts  and  lectures  on  the 
historical  development  of  the  English  language  are  continued  throughout  the 
year. 
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16 — Anglo-Saxon  Literature :     Poetry  and  Prose.     Dr.  Krapp 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  9.30. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  15. 

The  first  term  is  given  to  the  reading  of  important  works  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  and  the  second  term  to  works  of  Anglo-Saxon  prose.  The  lecture- 
courses  deal  with  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  literary  form  in  poetry  and  in  prose. 

17 — Chaucer:  Language,  Versification,  and  Method  of  Narrative 
Poetry.     Professor  Price 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  12.30. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  15. 

The  more  important  poems  of  Chaucer  are  read  and  interpreted,  and  the 
other  poems  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  poet's  biography.  The 
lecture-courses  deal  with  Chaucer's  language  (inflection  and  syntax),  with  his 
versification,  and  with  his  poetic  art,  especially  his  method  of  narrative  poetry. 

[18— Pope :  Language,  Versification,  and  Poetical  Method.  Pro- 
fessor Price 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

The  chief  poems  of  Pope,  arranged  in  their  four  periods,  are  studied,  and  the 
minor  poems  are  read  in  their  connection  with  the  poet's  life.  The  lecture- 
courses  deal  with  the  biography  of  Pope,  with  his  relation  to  his  contemporaries, 
and  with  his  use  of  language,  his  system  of  versification,  and  his  theory  of 
poetry. 

Not  given  in  iqoi-iqo2.~\ 

19— Shakspere :  Language,  Versification,  and  Method  of  Dramatic 
Poetry.     Professor  Price 

M.  and  W.  at  11.30. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Five  plays,  chosen  to  illustrate  the  successive  periods,  are  carefully  studied, 
and  the  other  plays,  in  their  meaning  and  artistic  form,  are  discussed  in  their 
connection  with  Shakspere's  life.  The  lecture-courses  deal  with  Shakspere's 
language,  with  his  versification,  with  the  construction  of  his  dramas,  and  with 
the  theory  of  dramatic  poetry. 

[20— The  Poetry,  Lyrical,  Narrative,  and  Dramatic,  of  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  Matthew  Arnold.     Professor  Price 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Not  given  in  igoi-igo2.  ] 

21— American  Literature.  Professor  Brander  Matthews  and  Dr. 
Krapp 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.30,  and  a  third  hour  for  consultation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  A. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  pre-Revolutionary  literature  the  chief  American 
authors  are  considered  in  chronological  sequence,  especial  attention  being  paid 
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to  their  relations  to  each  other  and  their  British  contemporaries,  and  to  the 
social  and  political  movements  of  their  times.  Students  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  for  a  printed  list  of  books  to  be  read. 

[22 — The  Development  of  English  Fiction.  Professor  Brander 
Matthews 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour  for  consultation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  B. 

The  growth  of  modern  fiction  is  traced  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  students  are  called  upon  to  read  in  chronological  order 
about  thirty  of  the  chief  works  of  fiction — Italian,  Spanish,  French,  British 
and  American,  German  and  Russian.  Students  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  for  a  printed  list  of  books  to  be  read. 

Not  given  in  iqor-igo2.      To  be  given  in  iqo2-iqoj.~\ 

23 — English  Poetry.  General  survey  from  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  modern 
times.     Dr.  Odell 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  2.30. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  A. 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  Sophomores.  It  aims  to  bring  stu- 
dents into  contact  with  a  wide  range  of  poetry,  to  stimulate  their  taste  for 
reading,  and,  in  certain  particulars,  to  prepare  them  for  more  advanced  work 
in  the  higher  elective  courses. 

25 — The  Development  of  the  English  Drama.  Professor  Brander 
Matthews  and  Mr.  Hamilton 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour  for  consultation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  B. 

The  growth  of  the  English  drama  is  traced  from  the  earliest  mediaeval 
attempts  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
dramaturgic  faculty  of  the  authors  whose  plays  are  considered.  Students  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  for  a  printed  list  of  books  to  be 
read. 

(6) — Barnard  College 

A — Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  Recitations,  weekly  themes, 
lectures.  Dr.  Odell,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Miss  Gillespy,  and  Miss 
Gildersleeve 

Tu.,  Th.,and  S.  at  10.30. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course,  see  page  5. 

B — English     Composition.         Lectures,    themes,     consultations.        Mr. 
Brewster,  Miss  Gillespy,  and  Miss  Gildersleeve 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.30. 
Prescribed  for  Sophomores. 
For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course,  see  page  5. 
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1 — English   Composition.      Lectures,  daily   themes.       Mr.    Brewster 

First  half-year. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.30,  and  a  third  hour  for  consultation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  B. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course,  see  page  5. 

2 — English  Composition.     Essays,  lectures,  and  discussions  with  regard  to 
style.     Mr.  Brewster 
Second  half-year. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.30,  and  a  third  hour  for  consultation. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  I. 
For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course,  see  page  5. 

15 — Anglo-Saxon    Literature    and    Historical    English    Grammar. 
Professor  Trent 
M.  and  W.  at  9.30. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  A. 
For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course,  see  page  6. 

16 — Anglo-Saxon  Literature  :    Poetry  and  Prose.     Professor  Trent 

M.  and  W.  at  12.30. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  15. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course,  see  page  7. 

19 — Shakspere.     Professor  Price 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.30. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  English  A. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course,  see  page  7. 

21 — American   Literature.     Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  11.30. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  A. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course,  see  page  7. 

23 — English  Poetry.  General  survey  from  Chaucer  to  modern  times. 
Professor  Trent 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  A. 

M.  and  W.  at  11.30. 

This  course  is  intended  to  bring  students  in  contact  with  a  wide  range  of 
poetry,  to  stimulate  their  taste  for  reading,  and  to  give  a  critical  and  historical 
basis  for  their  future  work.  It  is  primarily  an  introductory  course  and  is 
given  by  lectures,  constant  reference  being  made,  however,  to  Ward's  English 
Poets  and  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury. 

24 — English  Prose.  General  survey  from  the  Restoration  to  modern 
times.     Mr.  Brewster 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  A. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.30. 

This  course  aims  to  make  students  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of 
English  Prose  from  the  time  of  the  rise  of  a  general  reading  public  in  England 
to  modern  times  and  to  trace  the  history  of  prose  style  and  prose  forms  during 
that  period.  No  text-book  is  used,  but  constant  reference  will  be  made  to 
Craik's  English  Prose. 
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(c) — Teachers  College 

T.  C.  i— Composition  and  Literature.     3  points.     Mr.  Abbott 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  11.30. 

(a)  First  half-year.  Rhetoric  and  English  composition.  Recitations, 
lectures,  and  daily  themes. 

This  course  is  an  elementary  one,  designed  to  teach  correctness  and  clear- 
ness of  expression.  There  is  opportunity  for  practice  in  the  simpler  forms  of 
narrative,  descriptive,  and  expository  writing. 

(3)  Second  half-year.  Interpretative  and  critical  study  of  literature. 
Recitations,  lectures,  and  essays. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  several  periods  in  the 
development  of  English  literature.  The  comedies  of  Shakspere  and  repre- 
sentative works  of  Milton  and  of  Pope  will  be  studied.  There  will  also  be 
assigned  readings  in  the  works  of  Dryden,  Addison  and  Steele,  Jane  Austen 
and  Scott. 

Open  to  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  and  Juniors.  Required  in  the  collegiate 
course. 

T.  C.  2— Interpretative  and  Critical  Study  of  Literature.  English 
composition.  Recitations,  lectures,  written  reports,  and  essays.  2  points. 
Professor  Baker  and  Dr.  Krapp 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  11.30. 

The  tragedies  of  Shakspere,  and  representative  works  of  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, and  Arnold  will  be  read.  There  will  also  be  assigned  readings  in  the 
minor  contemporary  poets  and  in  the  works  of  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  and 
Hawthorne. 

Open  to  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  and  Juniors.  Required  in  the  collegiate 
course.     Prerequisite  :     English  I  (Teachers  College). 

T.  C.  3— The  Folk-Story.     Lectures  and  reading.     1  point.     Dr.  Krapp 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.30  (second  half-year  only). 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  open  to  the  general  reader  the  storehouse  of 
popular  narrative  literature.  The  course  will  deal  with  typical  collections  from 
the  literatures  of  different  periods  and  peoples,  beginning  with  the  collections 
of  the  East  and  coming  down  through  the  Western  literature  of  fable,  fairy 
tale,  myth,  and  popular  romance. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.     Prerequisite :    English  I  (Teachers  College). 

T.  C.  4 — Reading.  Breathing ;  tone  placing  ;  drill  in  elemental  English 
sounds  ;  vocal  and  pantomimic  expression  ;  readings  from  Shakspere  and 
Browning.     1  point.      Mr.  Putnam 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  11.30  (first  half-year  only). 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors. 
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II.     GRADUATE    COURSES 

All  the  courses  described  below,  and  given  in  1901-1902,  are  open  to  gradu- 
ate students,  both  men  and  women,  with  the  exception  of  Courses  40  and  42, 
which  are  not  open  to  women.  Any  course  may  be  taken  as  a  minor,  and 
counted  as  such  toward  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  by  a  student  com- 
petent to  pursue  it,  with  the  exception  of  Courses  16  and  17,  each  of  which 
can  be  counted  only  when  the  student  has  prepared  a  specified  piece  of 
additional  work,  involving  research.  Students  taking  English  as  a  major  must 
take  not  less  than  four  hours  of  graduate  work  in  the  department  ;  students 
taking  English  as  a  major  and  a  minor  must  take  more  than  six  hours  of  work 
in  the  department.  Students  taking  English  as  a  major,  or  as  a  major  and  a 
minor,  should  choose  their  courses  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  de- 
partment. 

3 — English  Composition  (Advanced  Course).  Essays,  lectures,  and 
consultations.     Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter 

S.,  11. 30-1. 30. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  theory  of  style  and  on  methods  of 
teaching  rhetoric  and  English  composition  in  colleges,  and  of  themes,  essays, 
and  other  practical  exercises.  Students  intending  to  teach  rhetoric  or  English 
composition  in  colleges  or  similar  institutions  are  advised  to  elect  this  course. 

[7 — The  Theory  of  English  Usage.     Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter 
The  object  of  this  course  is  the  careful  study  and  discussion  of  the  main 
theories  regarding  English  usage  and  the  examination  of  many  instances  of 
divided  usage.     It  is  designed  especially  for  students  who  intend  to  teach 
rhetoric  and  English  composition. 
Not  given  in  iqoi-iqo2.] 

16 — Anglo-Saxon  Literature  :   Poetry  and  Prose.     Dr.  Krapp 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  9.30. 

The  first  term  is  given  to  the  reading  of  important  works  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  and  the  second  term  to  works  of  Anglo-Saxon  prose.  The  lecture- 
courses  deal  with  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  literary  form  in  poetry  and  in  prose.* 

17— Chaucer  :  Language,  Versification,  and  Method  of  Narrative 
Poetry.     Professor  Price 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  12.30. 

The  more  important  poems  of  Chaucer  are  read  and  interpreted,  and  the 
other  poems  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  poet's  biography.  The 
lecture-courses  deal  with  Chaucer's  language  (inflection  and  syntax),  with  his 
versification,    and   with   his   poetic   art,    especially    his    method    of   narrative 


*  Courses  16  and  17  can  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  only  when  the 
student  has  prepared  a  specified  piece  of  additional  work,  involving  research. 
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[30— English  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth, 
and  Thirteenth  Centuries  (Advanced  Course),  with  reading  of  selected 
authors,  investigation  of  special  questions,  and  writing  of  essays.  Professor 
Price 

The  chief  works  of  the  three  centuries,  as  well  in  prose  as  in  poetry,  are 
studied.  The  lecture-courses  deal  with  the  history  of  the  literature,  with  the 
changes  of  the  language  in  inflection  and  in  syntax,  and  with  the  development 
of  the  new  forms  of  literary  art. 

Not  given  in  iqoi-iqo2^\ 

[31— English  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Fourteenth  (exclusive 
of  Chaucer)  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  with  reading  of  selected  authors, 
investigation  of  special  questions,  and  writing  of  essays.     Professor  Price 

The  chief  works  of  the  two  centuries,  as  well  in  prose  as  in  poetry,  are 
studied,  exclusive  of  Chaucer,  and  with  special  attention  to  Langland.  The 
lecture-courses  deal  with  the  history  of  the  literature,  with  the  changes  of  the 
language  in  inflection  and  in  syntax,  and  with  the  development  of  the  new 
forms  of  literary  art. 

Not  given  in  /goi-igo^.] 

32— English  Language  and  Literature  of  the   Sixteenth   Century. 

Reading  of  selected  authors,  investigation  of  special  questions,  and  writing  of 
essays.     Professor  Price 

M.  and  W.  at  12.30. 

The  best  examples  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century  are 
studied,  down  to  1580.  The  lecture-courses  deal  with  the  development  of  the 
language,  with  the  history  of  the  literature,  and  especially  with  the  evolution 
of  the  new  literary  forms. 

Courses  32,  30,  and  31  are  given  successively  in  1901-1902,  1902-1903,  and 
1903-1904. 

33— Anglo-Saxon  Prose  and  Historical  English  Syntax.  Texts : 
prose  in  Sweet,  Bright,  and  Grein  ;  with  investigation  of  special  questions, 
and  writing  of  essays.     Professor  Price 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  11.30. 

The  best  models  of  Anglo-Saxon  prose  are  carefully  studied,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  syntactical  forms  and  to  the  qualities  of  style.  The  lecture- 
course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  syntactical  principles  of  the  English 
language  from  their  starting-point  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

[34 — English  Verse-forms :  Historical  Study.  Professor  Price 
The  study  of  the  verse-forms  begins  with  the  system  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse, 
which  is  presented,  so  far  as  is  possible,  freed  from  the  interpretation  of  the 
language  itself.  It  is  carried  on  by  the  reading  and  investigation,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  of  the  new  forms  of  poetry  that  arose  during  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  down  to 
Shakspere.  The  lecture-course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  English  poetical  form. 
Not  given  in  /go/-/go2.~\ 
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40 — Epochs  of  the  Drama.     Professor  Brander  Matthews 

S.,  9. 30-11. 30. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  dramatic  methods  and 
theatrical  effectiveness  of  the  chief  playwrights  of  Greece,  Rome,  England, 
Spain,  and  France,  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  this  course — as  in  Course  41 — particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  technic 
of  play-making. 

[41 — Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Professor  Brander 
Matthews 

The  first  half-year  is  devoted  to  the  French  dramatists  of  the  romantic  re- 
rival  and  of  the  realistic  movement  that  followed  it.  In  the  second  half-year 
the  later  dramatists  of  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  England  will  be  discussed. 

Not  given  in  iqoi-iqo2.      To  be  given  in  igo2-igoj.~\ 

Courses  40  and  41  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

42 — Moliere  and  Modern  Comedy.     Professor  Brander  Matthews 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.30. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  stage  and  of  the 
Italian  comi?iedie  del/'  arte  on  the  French  comic  drama,  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  will  be  devoted  to  Moliere,  his  life,  his  works,  and  his  theory  and  practice 
of  the  dramatic  art,  although  time  will  be  found  for  a  discussion  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Moliere  upon  the  English  dramatists  of  the  Restoration  and  upon 
modern  European  comedy. 

[43 — English  Comedy :  its  History  and  its  Methods.  Professor 
Brander  Matthews 

Not  given  in  igoi-igo2.      To  be  given  in  igo2-/goj.] 
Courses  42  and  43  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

44 — The  History  of  the  Drama  :  Special  Topics.  Professor  Brander 
Matthews 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Open  to  graduate  students  who  have  taken  Course  40,  41,  42,  or  43. 

[45 — The  Evolution  of  the  Essay.     Professor  Brander   Matthews 
The  English  essay  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  taken  as  a  definite  type,  and 
its  origins  are  sought  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English  literature. 
Not  given  in  igoi-igo2.] 

[46 — English  Literature  from  1625-1660,  with  special  reference  to 
Milton.     Professor  Trent 

This  course  covers,  with  minute  attention,  the  poetry  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  prose  produced  in  England  under  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth. 
Special  stress  is  laid  on  Milton.  The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  private 
reading  and  essays  are  required  of  students. 

Not  given  in  igoi-igo2.      To  be  given  in  igo2-igoj.~\ 
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47 — English  Literature  from  1660-1745,  with  special  reference  to 
Dryden  and  Pope.     Professor  Trent 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.30. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  46  or  48. 

This  course  covers  the  development  of  English  literature  from  the  advent  of 
Dryden  to  the  death  of  Swift.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  Dryden,  Pope, 
Defoe,  Addison,  Steele,  and  Swift.  The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but 
private  reading  and  essays  are  required  of  students. 

[48 — English  Literature  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.     Professor  Trent 

This  course  covers  the  period  during  which  the  supremacy  of  Pope  in 
English  poetry  was  shaken  and  the  seeds  were  sown  for  the  return  to  nature 
and  the  romantic  revolt.  Stress  is  laid  on  Gray,  Collins,  Goldsmith,  and 
Cowper,  but  attention  is  also  paid  to  many  minor  poets.  Representative 
prose  writers,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  are  also  treated.  The  course  is  given  by 
lectures,  but  private  reading  and  essays  are  required  of  students. 

Not  given  in  iqoi-iqo2.      To  be  given  in  IQ02-IQ03.  ] 

49 — English  Literature  in  the  First  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Professor  Trent 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  11.30. 

This  course  covers  the  renascence  of  imaginative  literature  in  both  prose 
and  verse  that  marked  the  first  years  of  the  century,  traces  the  decline  of  the 
creative  impulse,  and  studies  the  manifestation  of  fresh  forces  in  the  early 
work  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  and  the  great  novelists,  Special  stress  is 
laid  on  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  The  course  is 
given  by  lectures,  but  private  reading  and  essays  are  required  of  students. 


(Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  graduate  courses  on  the  teaching 
of  English  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  See  also  English  3, 
page  11.) 

Education  13 — English.  Lectures,  reading,  written  work,  observation, 
and  practice-teaching.     Professor  Baker 

M.  and  W.  at  9.30,  and  thirty  hours  of  practical  work. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  intending  teachers  in  high 
schools,  academies,  and  college-preparatory  schools.  The  work  is  as  follows  : 
(a)  Literature — first  half-year:  interpretative  and  critical  study  of  typical 
stories,  poems,  essays,  and  dramas ;  principles  of  selection  and  presentation 
of  literature  in  secondary  schools  ;  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  literature. 
(l>)  Composition — second  half-year :  the  study  of  typical  forms  of  prose  with 
reference  to  their  use  in  teaching  composition  ;  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  rhetoric  and  composition. 
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Education  14 — English  in  Elementary  Schools.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  private  reading.     3  hours,  first  half-year.     Professor  Baker 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  11.30,  and  thirty  hours  of  practical  work. 

The  course  includes  :  (a)  a  study  of  typical  stories,  essays,  and  poems ; 
principles  of  interpretation  and  criticism  ;  principles  of  selection,  adaptation, 
and  presentation  of  literature  in  the  elementary  schools  ;  the  study  of  interest, 
attention,  and  correlation;  (b)  language  study — composition  and  grammar; 
observation,  lesson-plans,  and  practice-teaching. 

III.     COURSES   GIVEN    IN    THE   SUMMER   SESSION 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1901-1902. 
For  more  detailed  information,  see  the  circular  of  the  Summer  Session. 

sA — Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  Professor  G.  R.  Car- 
penter, Mr.  Brewster,  and  Miss  Gillespy 

Course  sA  is  equivalent  to  the  first  term  of  English  A  (see  above,  page  5) 
in  the  regular  college  curriculum.  It  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of 
A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

sB — English  Composition.  Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Brewster, 
and  Miss  Gillespy 

Course  sB  is  equivalent  to  the  first  term  of  English  B  (see  above,  page  5) 
in  the  regular  college  curriculum.  /  It  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of 
A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward  all  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

S17 — Chaucer  :  Language  and  Method  of  Narrative  Poetry.  Professor 
Jackson 

The  more  important  poems  of  Chaucer  are  read  and  interpreted,  and  the 
other  poems  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  poet's  biography.  The 
course  is  conducted  mainly  by  lectures,  but  students  are  assigned  topics  upon 
which  they  make  written  reports.  The  introductory  lectures  deal  with 
Chaucer's  language  and  with  the  development  of  English  up  to  his  time  ;  the 
poet's  work  is  then  taken  up  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  his  literary  art 
and  to  his  method  of  narrative  poetry.  The  Globe  Edition  of  Chaucer  will  be 
used  and  Toller's  History  of  the  English  Language  (New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company),  will  be  among  the  books  required  in  the  course. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  to- 
ward all  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

Graduate  students  doing  certain  specified  extra  work  may,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor,  count  it  toward  the  degree  of  M.A.  or  Ph.D. 

S19— Shakspere :    Lectures,    Discussions,    and   Required    Reading. 

Professor  Jackson 

This  course  on  Shakspere  and  his  work,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
method  of  dramatic  poetry,  is  conducted  by  lectures,  but  students  are  assigned 
special  topics  on  which  they  make  written  reports.     The  introductory  lectures 
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deal  with  Shakspere's  life  and  times,  and  with  the  pre-Shaksperian  drama,  and 
certain  plays  are  discussed  in  their  bearing  upon  these  points.  Six  represent- 
ative dramas  are  then  chosen  to  illustrate  successive  stages  in  the  playwright's 
workmanship,  and  these  are  carefully  studied  with  regard  to  their  meaning  and 
artistic  form.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  Shakspere's  art  of  dramatic  con- 
struction, and  opportunity  is  also  given  for  studying  his  language  and  versi- 
fication. The  Temple  Edition  of  the  single  plays  will  be  the  one  used  in  the 
course. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward 
all  Teachers  College  diplomas.  It  cannot  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of 
A.M.  or  Ph.D. 

S49— English  Literature  in  the  First  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  r 

with  special  reference  to  poetry.     Professor  Trent 

This  course  covers  the  renascence  of  imaginative  literature  in  verse  that 
marked  the  first  years  of  the  century,  traces  the  decline  of  the  creative  impulse, 
and  studies  the  manifestation  of  fresh  forces  in  the  early  work  of  Tennyson 
and  Browning.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats.  The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  private  reading  and 
essays  are  required  of  students.  The  text-book  is  Ward's  English  Poets, 
Vol.  IV.  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company). 

This  course  maybe  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward 
all  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

Graduate  students  doing  certain  specified  extra  work  may,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor,  count  it  toward  the  degree  of  M.A.  or  Ph.D. 

si3a — English  in  Secondary  Schools.  The  college  entrance  require- 
ments.    Lectures,  readings,  and  class  discussions.     Professor  Baker 

(1)  A  survey  of  principles  of  interpretation  and  appreciation  ;  idealization, 
poetic  truth,  the  processes  of  imagination  in  the  arts  ;  the  laws  of  structure  in 
dramatic,  narrative,  and  lyric  poetry,  in  fiction  and  essays,  illustrated  by 
reference  to  well-known  masterpieces  in  English  literature. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  tastes,  interests,  and  capacities  of  adolescence ;  the 
altruistic  and  aesthetic  interests  ;  powers  of  abstraction  and  generalization  ;  the 
reasoning  and  constructive  faculties. 

(3)  The  study  of  typical  works  selected  from  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments  in  English,  conducted  from  the  standpoint  of  subject-matter  and 
method.  Discussion  of  means  of  securing  the  best  results  in  culture  and 
training. 

(4)  A  brief  consideration  of  the  relation  of  composition  to  literature  and  to 
other  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Prerequisite  to  this  course  are  several  years  of  study  of  English  composition 
and  literature  in  institutions  of  coilegiate  grade,  or  experience  in  teaching 
English  in  secondary  schools.  Students  in  the  course  are  expected  to  be 
familiar  with  the  English  classics  adopted  as  the  uniform  list  required  for 
entrance  to  the  colleges. 
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This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward 
all  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

The  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  by  those 
students  who  obtain  a  grade  of  at  least  B,  and  who  submit  to  the  instructor 
before  October  I,  1901,  a  satisfactory  essay  upon  an  approved  subject. 

S14— Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  English  in  Elementary- 
Schools.     Lectures,  readings,  and  class  discussion.     Professor  Baker 

The  course  includes:  (a)  a  study  of  typical  stories,  essays,  and  poems  read 
in  .the  elementary  schools  ;  principles  of  interpretation  and  criticism  ;  principles 
of  selection,  adaptation,  and  presentation  of  literature  in  elementary  schools  ; 
(b)  language  study  ;  composition  and  grammar. 

Prerequisite  to  the  course  :  at  least  one  year  of  study  of  composition  and 
literature  in  an  approved  college  or  normal  school,  or  experience  in  teaching 
English  in  an  elementary  school.  Students  are  advised  to  read  in  advance  the 
following  books,  or  to  bring  them  for  reference  during  the  summer  term  : 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  Alice  through  the  Look- 
ing Glass,  Lang's  Blue  Poetry  Book,  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Tanglewood 
Tales,  and  Twice  Told  Tales,  Kingsley's  Water  Babies,  Ruskin's  King  of 
the  Golden  River,  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Lvanhoe,  and  The  Talisman, 
Montgomery's  Heroic  Ballads,  Homer's  Odyssey,  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Shaks- 
pere's  Julius  Ccesar,  and  poems  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Tennyson,  and 
Matthew  Arnold. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  and  toward 
all  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

Summary  of  Courses  for  1901-1902 

Open  to  Freshmen  at  Columbia  College  : 

English  A,  8. 
Open  to  Freshmen  at  Barnard  College : 

English  A. 
Open  to  Sophomores  at  Columbia  College  : 

English  B,  4,  15,  21,  23. 
Open  to  Sophomores  at  Barnard  College  : 

English  B,  15,  21,  23,  24. 
Open  to  Juniors  at  Columbia  College  : 

English  I,  2,  4,  6,  15,  16,  17,  19,  21,  23,  25. 
Open  to  Juniors  at  Barnard  College  : 

English  1,  2,  15,  16,  19,  21,  23,  24. 
Open  to  Seniors  at  Columbia  College  : 

English  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  9,  15,  16,  17,  19,  21,  23,  25  ;  Education  13,  14, 
Open  to  Seniors  at  Barnard  College  : 

English  1,  2,  15,  16,  19,  21,  23,  24  ;  Education  13,  14. 
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Open  to  undergraduates  at  Teachers  College  : 

The  courses  indicated  on  page  10,  and  such  undergraduate  courses  in 
English  at  Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue. 
Open  to  graduate  students  : 

English  3,  16,  17,  32,  33,  40,  42,  44,  47,  49.  No  other  courses  than 
these  count  toward  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  In  English  16,  17, 
which  are  also  open  to  Seniors,  a  specified  piece  of  additional  work, 
involving  research,  will  be  required  of  graduate  students.  Courses  13 
and  14,  in  the  department  of  Education  (see  pages  14  and  15),  are  also 
open  to  graduate  students.  They  must,  however,  be  counted  toward  a 
major  or  minor  in  Education,  and  not  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  English. 
Open  to  auditors  (men) : 

English  3,  16,  17,  32,  33,  40,  42,  47,  49;  Education  13,  14. 
Open  to  auditors  (women) : 

English  3,  16,  17,  32,  33,  47,  49  ;   Education  13,  14. 

Degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

For  the  regulations  as  to  candidacy  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  as  to  fees,  see  the  circular  of  the  Faculties  of 
Political  Science,  Pure  Science,  and  Philosophy. 

Choice  of  Graduate  Courses 

For  related  courses,  see  the  Circular  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science,  and  the  various  departmental  circulars,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Departments  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  of  Comparative  Literature,  of  the 
Division  of  Classical  Philology,  and  of  the  Division  of  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
and  Education.  Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  should  bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  required  to  take  at  least  eight  hours  of  work  each  year, 
four  for  the  major  subject,  and  two  hours  for  each  of  the  minor  subjects. 
English  may  count  as  a  major  (not  less  than  four  hours),  or  as  a  major  and  one 
minor  (more  than  six  hours),  at  the  option  of  the  candidate.  The  officers  of 
the  department  should  approve  the  candidate's  choice  of  minor  subjects,  and 
the  plan  submitted  should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  grouping  together  of 
cognate  subjects. 

University  Fellowships 

Eighteen  University  Fellowships,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  $650,  are 
awarded  by  the  University  Council  in  April  of  each  year.  Applications  for 
fellowships  must  be  made  to  the  President  of  Columbia  University,  on  blank 
forms  provided  for  the  purpose,  not  later  than  March  1.  Full  information 
regarding  the  rules  governing  fellowships  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Secretary  of  the  University. 

A  University  Fellowship  in  English  was  held,  in  1900-1901,  by 

William   Harry   Heck,  Wake  Forest  College,   A.B.,    1897,  and  A.M.,. 
1898  ;  Columbia  University,  graduate  student,  1899-1901. 
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Alexander  Moncrief  Proudfit  Fellowship  in  Letters 

A  fellowship  known  as  the  "Alexander  Moncrief  Proudfit  Fellowship  in 
Letters"  was  endowed  by  Alexander  Moncrief  Proudfit,  of  the  class  of  1892, 
by  a  legacy  of  $15,000,  the  income  of  which  is  awarded  in  accordance  with 
the  following  regulation  : 

There  shall  be  a  fellowship,  to  be  known  as  the  "Alexander  Moncrief 
Proudfit  Fellowship  in  Letters,"  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  English 
Literature,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  who,  being  the  sons  of  native- 
born  American  parents,  shall  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after 
a  three  years'  residence  in  Columbia  College,  and  who  shall,  while  enjoying 
such  fellowship,  remain  unmarried.  Such  Fellow  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
University  Council  upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  professors  in  the 
English  Departments.  Such  appointment  shall  be  for  the  term  of  one  year, 
and  may  be  renewed,  for  reasons  of  weight,  for  two  terms  of  one  year  each, 
and  no  more.  The  Fellow  so  appointed  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  during 
his  incumbency  the  net  income  of  the  capital  sum  constituting  the  endow- 
ment of  such  fellowship,  to  be  paid  in  equal  semi-annual  installments  on  the 
last  Saturday  in  October  and  the  third  Saturday  in  February  upon  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  President.  He  shall  carry  on  his  studies  and  research  at 
Columbia  University,  or  elsewhere,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  in  the 
departments  named. 

Application  should  be  made  prior  to  March  1,  in  writing,  on  blanks  that 
will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose,  addressed  to  the  President  of  Columbia 
University.  Applications  received  later  than  March  1  may  fail  of  considera- 
tion. 

The  holder  of  the  Proudfit  Fellowship  in  1900-1901  was 
John  Erskine,  A.  B. ,  Columbia  University,  1900. 


University  Scholarships 

Thirty  University  Scholarships  and  eight  President's  University  Scholar- 
ships, each  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  are  awarded 
by  the  University  Council  in  May  of  each  year.  University  scholars  are 
required  to  pay  all  of  the  fees  established  for  matriculation,  tuition,  and 
graduation. 

These  scholarships  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
whose  course  of  study  has  been  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  enrolled  at  Colum- 
bia University  as  candidates  for  a  higher  degree. 

Applications  for  scholarships  must  be  made  to  the  President  of  Columbia 
University,  on  blank  forms  provided  for  the  purpose.  These  applications  must 
be  received  not  later  than  May  1. 

Full  information  regarding  the  rules  governing  scholarships  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 
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University  Scholarships  in  English  were  held,  in  1900-1901,  by 

Clayton  Meeker  Hamilton,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  A.B. ,  1900. 
Robert  Insall  Raiman,  Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1900. 
Clarence  Dimick  Stevens,  Wabash  College,  Ph.B.,  1894. 
John  Edwin  Wells,  Swarthmore  College,  B.L.,  1896;   Columbia  Uni- 
versity, A.M.,  1900  ;  Scholar  in  English,  1899-1900. 

Committee  on  Aid  to  Students 

A  Standing  Committee  on  Aid  to  Students  has  been  established  by  the  Uni- 
versity Council.  This  Committee  will  render  all  possible  assistance  to  students 
who  desire  teaching  or  other  employment  as  a  means  of  helping  to  defray  their 
expenses  while  at  the  University.  Applications  for  assistance  from  this  Com- 
mittee should  be  addressed  to  its  Chairman  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Appointment  Committee 

An  Appointment  Committee,  instituted  by  authority  of  a  resolution  of 
the  University  Council,  passed  April  19,  1898,  recommends  graduates  of 
the  College  or  University  for  teaching  or  other  positions,  and  assists  com- 
petent graduates  to  obtain  such  positions.  The  Committee  keeps  classified 
lists  of  those  who  wish  employment,  and  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  promptly 
of  present  or  prospective  vacancies  in  positions  for  which  college-trained  men 
or  women  are  eligible. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  Committee. 

Communications,  either  from  graduates  wishing  positions  or  from  those 
having  appointments  to  make,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Appointment  Committee,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Library  Facilities 

The  Library  contains  about  300,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  unbound  pam- 
phlets. The  additions  during  the  past  five  years  have  averaged  over  18,000 
volumes  annually.  The  entire  collection  is  carefully  and  accurately  catalogued, 
both  by  authors  and  by  subjects,  on  cards  accessible  to  readers. 

The  Library  offers  excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  English .  A  special  room 
is  reserved  for  the  use  of  advanced  students  in  that  subject.  It  has  sets  and 
the  current  numbers  of  all  the  important  periodicals  dealing  with  English, 
Germanic,  and  general  philology,  as  well  as  sets  of  periodicals  no  longer  pub- 
lished, and  a  large  collection  of  the  publications  of  the  learned  societies  of 
America  and  Europe. 

The  H.  C.  Bunner  Gold  Medal 

The  H.  C.  Bunner  Gold  Medal,  provided  for  by  the  interest  upon  a  fund  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  established  in  November,  1896,  by  the  friends  of  the  late 
Henry  Cuyler  Bunner,  is  awarded  annually  at  Commencement  to  the  candidate 
for  a  Columbia  degree  who  shall  present  the  best  essay  on  an  assigned  subject 
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in  American  Literature.  Essays  must  be  submitted  to  the  President  on  or 
before  May  i.  The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  subject  for  the  essay  to  be  handed  in  May  i,  1901,  is 
"  American  Humor  Prior  to  1870  ;  "  for  1902,  "  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Man  of 
Letters  ;  "  for  1903,  "  Literary  Influences  that  Affected  Hawthorne  and  Poe." 
The  Committee  on  Award  for  1899  consisted  of  Professor  Brander  Matthews, 
Chairman,  Professor  Charles  F.  Richardson,  of  Dartmouth  College,  and 
Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  of  Harvard  University. 

In  1899  the  Bunner  Medal  was  awarded  to  C.  H.  Tuttle,  '99. 


ACADEMIC    CALENDAR 

igoi — June  17 — Monday.     Entrance  examinations  begin. 

July  5-6 — Friday  and  Saturday.     Registration  for  Summer  Session. 

July      8 — Monday.     Second  Summer  Session  opens. 

Aug.  16 — Friday.     Second  Summer  Session  closes. 

Sept.  30 — Monday.     Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Oct.      7 — Monday.     First  half-year,  148th  year,  begins. 

Oct.    26 — Saturday.     Last  day  for  payment  of  first-term  fees. 

Nov.     5 — Tuesday.     Election  Day,  holiday. 

Nov.  28 — Thursday.     Thanksgiving  Day,  holiday. 

Nov.  29 — Friday.     Holiday. 

Nov.  30 — Saturday.     Holiday. 

Dec.  23 — Monday 
to 
1902 — Jan.      4 — Saturday,  inclusive.     Christmas  holidays. 

Jan.      6 — Monday.     Exercises  of  the  University  resumed. 

Jan.    27 — Monday.     Mid-year  examinations  begin. 

Feb.     8 — Saturday.     First  half-year  ends. 

Feb.   10 — Monday.     Second  half-year  begins. 

Feb.   12 — Ash-Wednesday,  and  Lincoln's  Birthday,  holiday. 

Feb.   15 — Saturday.     Last  day  for  payment  of  second-term  fees. 

Feb.  22 — Saturday.     Washington's  Birthday,  holiday. 

Mar.  1 — Saturday.  Last  day  for  filing  applications  for  University 
Fellowships. 

Mar.  28 — Good-Friday.     Holiday. 

April  2 — Wednesday.  Last  day  for  filing  applications  for  examination 
for  higher  degrees,  and  for  handing  in  Graduation  Theses 
in  the  College. 

May  1 — Thursday.  Last  day  for  presentation  of  essays  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  and  for  filing  applications  for  Scholar- 
ships. 

May  19 — Monday.     Final  examinations  begin. 

May  30 — Friday.     Memorial  Day,  holiday. 

June     8 — Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  9 — Monday.  Class  Day.  Last  day  for  filing  teachers'  certifi- 
cates for  June  entrance  examinations. 

June  n — Wednesday.     Commencement  Day. 


MAY  J  9  i 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLOWING  COURSES : 

In  Columbia  College:   A  four-year  course  leading  to  degree  of  A.B. 

In  Barnard  College:   A  four-year  course  for  women,  leading  to  A.B. 

In  the  School  of  Law:  A  three-year  course  leading  to     .         .        LL.B. 
Also,  in    combination  with  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  a 

course  leading  to     .........       LL.M. 

In    the   School   of  Medicine    (College  of   Physicians   and  Sur- 
geons):  A  four-year  course  leading  to  .         .         .         .          M.D. 

In  the  School  of  Mines:   Four-year  courses  in  Mining  Engineer- 
ing, leading  to        ........         .  E.M. 

In  Metallurgy,  to Met.E. 

In  the  School  of  Chemistry :   Four-year  courses  in   Analytical, 

Industrial,  and  Organic  Chemistry,  each  to     .         .         .         .  B.S. 

In  the  School  of  Engineering :  Four-year  courses  in  Civil  and 

Sanitary  Engineering,  each  to          .          .          .          .          .          .  C.E. 

In  Electrical  Engineering,  to               .         .         .         .         .         .  E.E. 

In  Mechanical  Engineering,  to            ......  Mech.E. 

In  the  School  of  Architecture:    A  four-year  course  leading  to  B.S. 

In  Teachers  College:  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S. 
Two-year  courses  leading  to  diplomas  in  Elementary  Teaching,  Kinder- 
garten, Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Fine  Arts,  Manual  Training, 
and  Music.  Also  a  two-year  collegiate  course  introductory  to  them. 
Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  Secondary  Diploma  and  the  Higher 
Diploma. 

Under  various  Faculties,  chiefly  those  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Pure  Science:   Courses  for  graduate  students  leading  to      M.A.  and  Ph.D. 

In  the  Summer  Session :  Certain  courses  which  are  accepted  in  partial 
fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  various  degrees  and  diplomas. 

In  all  of  its  Departments  the  University  offers,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
courses  leading  to  the  various  degrees  and  diplomas,  special  courses 
to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  wish  to  make  a  serious  study  of  some 
special  branch  of  knowledge.  Admission  to  such  courses  is  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  several  Faculties. 


The  first-year  subjects  in  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine,  and  the  first 
and  the  second-year  subjects  in  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  are  open,  as 
electives,  to  students  in  the  College  entering  not  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  Junior  year.  By  a  judicious  arrangement  of  their  electives,  such  students 
may  enter  the  second  year  in  the  School  of  Law  or  of  Medicine,  or  the  third 
year  in  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  at  the  completion  of  their  collegiate 
course  for  the  A.B.  degree.  It  is  possible,  also,  for  students  registered 
primarily  as  candidates  for  A.B.,  A.M.,  or  Ph.D.  to  select  courses  that  shall 
at  the  same  time  be  counted  towards  one  of  the  Teachers  College  Diplomas; 
and,  similarly,  candidates  for  a  Diploma  may  obtain  credit  towards  one  of  the 
non-professional  degrees. 

Bulletins  of  Information  regarding  any  of  these  courses  will  be  sent  without 
charge  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University.  Information  on 
special  points  not  contained  in  them  may  be  had  from  the  same  source. 

The  complete  Catalogue,  issued  in  December  of  each  year,  is  sold  at 
25  cents. 
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Announcements  for  1905-6. 

In  1905-06  the  Department  of  English  purposes  to 
offer  the  following  courses  of  instruction,  each  running 
through  the  whole  year,  for  graduate  students  only. 

The  Theory  of  Literary  Art,  with  special  reference  to 
prose  composition.     Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter. 

English  Literary  Criticism.    Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter. 

Anglo-Saxon.  First  half-year:  grammar  and  easy 
texts;    second  half-year:     Beowulf.     Dr.  Krapp. 

Introduction  to  English  Philology.     Dr.  Krapp. 

Chaucer.    Professor  Neilson. 

Mediaeval  Narrative  Poetry  (Ballad,  Epic,  and  Ro- 
mance).   Professor  Neilson  and  Dr.  Lawrence. 

English  Literature:   1200-1557.     Dr.  Lawrence. 

The  Development  of  the  Drama.  Professor  Brander 
Matthews. 

Moliere  and  Modern  Comedy.  Professor  Brander 
Matthews. 

The  History  of  the  Drama:  special  topics.  Professor 
Brander  Matthews. 

English  Literature:   1625-1701.     Professor  Trent. 

Problems  in  the  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Professor 
Neilson. 

English  Poetry:  1579-1603  (excluding  the  drama). 
Professor  Trent. 

Discussion  of  Dissertations.  Professors  Trent  and 
Neilson,  Dr.  Krapp  and  Dr.  Lawrence. 

The  Department  has  arranged  special  plans  of  study, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.,  for  (1)  students  preparing 
to  teach  English  in  secondary  schools;    (2)   students  of 

(Continued  on  page  63.) 
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The  Study  of  the  Drama  in  New  York. 

If  one  should  contend  that  the  drama  is  the  supreme 
form  of  literary  art,  he  would  not  be  without  supporters, 
nor  without  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  The 
names  of  Aischylos,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  would  at 
once  challenge  attention  in  Greek  literature,  and  with 
the  long  array  of  English  dramatic  writers  he  would  find 
it  easy  to  make  out  a  plausible  case  for  English  literature. 
The  undisputed  position  of  Shakspere  at  their  head 
would  of  itself  be  a  powerful  support  to  such  a  thesis. 
But  no  such  contention  is  necessary,  and  one  may  still 
prefer  in  his  heart  the  best  of  epic  or  lyric  to  the  best 
of  drama.  Yet  no  one  may  fail  to  admit  that  the  drama 
is  a  principal  section  in  the  body  of  English  literature, 
and  to  realize  that  he  must  give  it  a  large  measure  of 
attention  if  he  would  not  dispense  with  the  best  of  that 
literature. 

Granting  the  relatively  great  importance  of  the  drama 
to  the  student  of  English,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact, 
as  many  teachers  of  literature  appear  to  overlook  it, 
that  the  drama,  like  every  art,  has  its  peculiar  technic, 
its  own  conventions  and  ways  of  doing  things,  over 
which  if  we  fail  of  a  familiar  mastery  we  shall  never 
become  masters  of  the  drama.  What  should  we  say  of 
the  man  who  criticises  a  mural  painting  without  regard 
to  the  space  which  it  is  designed  to  occupy  ?  The  painter, 
the  sculptor,  the  dramatist  each  expresses  himself 
through  the  media  of  certain  conditions  recognized  by  and 
agreed  upon  with  his  audience,  which  are  in  fact  con- 
ventions of  his  art.  We  may  indeed  be  moved  by  the 
good  picture  or  the  good  drama  without  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  technic  of  the  art  that  is  moving  us.  But 
if  we  are  to  criticise,  if  we  are  to  be  students  and  ex- 
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pounders,  of  the  art,  we  must  know  how  the  effects  are 
produced. 

It  is  to  be  further  observed  that  the  drama  is  more 
complex  than  other  literary  forms.  It  is  not  literature 
merely  and  simply,  it  is  a  hybrid  between  the  arts  of  the 
writer,  the  actor,  and  the  stage  manager.  In  addition 
to  the  words  of  the  play  we  have  to  consider  the  actors 
who  speak,  the  audience  that  hears,  and  the  stage  on 
which  the  words  are  spoken.  When  we  read  the  play 
our  imaginations  must  supply  the  ''stage  business,"  the 
ensemble,  the  life,  the  action,  everything  in  fact  except 
the  words.  Hence  arises  the  need  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  circumstances  of  production  of  the 
plays  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Only  through  such 
a  knowledge  can  we  estimate  with  precision  every  de- 
tail of  the  play,  perceive  what  effect  was  aimed  at  by 
a  bit  of  pathos  here,  or  why  a  little  comedy  was  intro- 
duced there.  All  the  masterpieces  of  the  theater  de- 
mand a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  their  pro- 
duction. As  in  every  other  art,  the  first  step  in  this 
direction  is  an  actual  working  knowledge  of  the  art  as 
it  is  exercised  to-day.  It  is  possible  to  go  back  as  far 
and  as  accurately  as  our  data  may  allow,  but  we  must 
always  proceed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  acted  plays  of 
to-day,  an  experience  of  what  the  stage  of  to-day  pro- 
duces, and  of  the  respective  parts  taken  by  the  actors 
and  the  stage  manager  in  their  performance,  and  a  reali- 
zation of  how  the  character  of  the  audience  expected 
affects  the  play. 

Of  course  the  only  way  in  which  one  can  learn  just 
how  a  play  is  produced  is  by  seeing  it.  That  is  the  lab- 
oratory method  of  experiment  and  observation.  And 
for  this  method  the  location  of  Columbia  University 
is   especially   fortunate.    In   the  number  of   its   theaters 
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New  York  surpasses  all  other  cities  in  this  country, 
while  in  the  variety  of  performances  given  each  season 
it  outranks  every  other  city  in  the  world.  New  York 
is  the  dramatic  metropolis  as  it  is  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  this  country,  and  every  actor  of  note  plans 
for  a  New  York  engagement  at  some  time  during  each 
season.  Here  his  full  repertory  is  most  likely  to  be  heard, 
usually  comprising  some  plays  that  are  almost  never  pro- 
duced on  the  road  after  their  first  run,  as  witness  Mr. 
Manfield's  four  week's  engagement  this  season,  in  which 
he  produces  seven  plays. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  plays  that 
each  season  in  this  city  affords.  Besides  the  current 
popular  successes  and  specimens  of  the  work  of  Pinero. 
Barry,  Jones,  Fitch,  Thomas,  Shaw,  Sardou,  and  of 
many  other  French,  British  and  American  dramatists, 
our  stage  is  enriched  with  almost  constant  productions 
of  Shakspere.  This  year  we  have  seen  Mitch  Ado, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Tzvelfth  Night,  Merchant  of  Venice 
Winter's  Tale,  Richard  III,  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Within  the  past  three  years  the 
New  York  City  theatres  have  produced  about  one- 
half  of  Shakspere's  plays,  together  with  some  of  the 
comedies  of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan.  Yet  this  is  the 
weakest  point  in  our  dramatic  equipment.  We  lack  a 
repertory  theater  to  produce  yearly  a  number  of  those 
classic  plays  that  the  student  especially  needs  to  see. 
The  plays  above  enumerated  bave  come  in  the  regular 
productions  of  our  managers.  We  have,  to  be  sure, 
numerous  special  performances  by  various  actors  and 
dramatic  schools.  On  such  occasions  revivals  of  old 
plays  frequently  take  place,  interesting  dramatic  novel- 
ties are  tried,  and  the  literary  or  closet  drama  of  to-day 
is  heard — works  of  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  D'Annunzio,  Ben 
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Greet's  performances  of  Shakspere  in  the  Elizabethan 
manner,  plays  of  Yeats,  of  Hauptman,  Browning,  Tenny- 
son, Suderman — a  refreshing  variety  which  it  is  only 
possible  here  to  suggest. 

Of  less  interest  though  almost  equally  valuable  for 
occasional  study  are  the  New  York  playhouses  of  crude 
melodrama,  like  the  New  Star;  the  variety  shows,  the 
music  halls,  the  musical  comedies,  the  comic  operas, 
and  burlesques  such  as  are  given  at  Weber's  Music 
Hall.  Then  there  is  that  most  complicated  of  all  serious 
dramatic  forms,  grand  opera,  where  to  the  conventions 
observed  by  the  drama  is  added  that  of  music,  with  its 
consequent  modifications  of  them  all.  Every  one  of  these 
forms  yields  some  profit  to  the  student  of  the  theater, 
regardless  of  his  personal  liking  for  any  particular  kind 
of  performance. 

There  is  yet  to  mention  the  feature  in  which  New  York 
is  unique  among  dramatic  centers.  It  is  its  variety  of 
foreign  national  theaters.  Here  are  the  three  Yiddish 
theaters  on  the  East  Side,  in  which  the  relations  of  actors 
to  the  audience  and  the  general  grouping  of  conditions 
more  resemble  the  conditions  in  the  theater  of  Shak- 
spere's  time  than  is  the  case  in  any  of  our  theaters 
frequented  by  English-speaking  Americans.  These  are 
theaters  of  ideas,  genuine  centers  of  dissemination  of 
thought  among  their  patrons,  which  furnish  most  fasci- 
nating subjects  of  study  to  the  dramatic  as  well  as  to 
the  social  student.  Really  great  acting  is  not  infrequently 
seen  here.  We  have  also  a  German  theater,  the  Irving 
Place,  in  which  the  best  traditions  of  the  German  stage 
are  observed,  and  where  every  year  you  may  see  some 
of  the  best  current  plays  of  Germany,  besides  liberal 
selections  from  Lessing,  Grillparzer,  Schiller,  Goethe, 
and  the  other  classics  of  the  German  drama.     Here  too 
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resort  yearly  actors  of  prominence  from  Germany  for 
special  engagements.  Mr.  Conried,  the  manager  of  the 
Irving  Place,  takes  especial  interest  in  making  his  the- 
ater of  use  to  students  of  the  German  drama.  Next 
in  interest  come  the  theatrical  enterprises  of  the  Italian 
quarter,  comprising  at  least  one  theater  and  two  music 
halls,  known  to  the  writer,  in  which  regular  plays  are 
presented,  among  them  recently  Othello  and  Hamlet,  ac- 
cording to  Italian  notions  and  traditions,  besides  many 
of  the  best  of  current  plays  from  various  sources.  Of 
singular  interest  is  the  annual  Italian  Christmas  play, 
corresponding  to  the  Shepherd's  play  of  the  English  mys- 
teries. Hardly  less  interesting  are  the  Italian  marionette 
shows,  conducted  by  puppets  some  three  feet  high  and 
moved  from  above,  which  rehearse  night  after  night, 
section  by  section  the  old  cycle  of  tales  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  peers.  With  them,  of  course,  should 
be  compared  our  Punch  and  Judy  shows,  which 
can  be  seen  at  Coney  Island.  The  part  played  by 
these  puppet  shows  in  the  history  of  the  drama  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  There  is  also  a  Chinese  the- 
ater in  Doyers  street,  with  dramatic  conventions  stranger 
than  any  known  to  Western  nations,  and  with  a  con- 
tinuity of  performance  from  night  to  night  like  that  of 
the  marionettes.  Occasional  performances  in  Hun- 
garian also  occur  at  the  Mann  Lyceum.  New  York 
has  no  French  theater,  but  every  year  sees  some  French 
performers  visiting  us.  Last  year  we  had  ^Sophocles' 
Aias  presented  by  Greeks  in  Greek ;  this  year  Ibsen's 
Peer  Gynt  was  given  in  Norwegian,  and  a  Russian  com- 
pany is  giving  us  a  taste  of  Russian  plays  and  Russian 
acting.  Such  sporadic  events  occur  duly  heralded 
throughout  the  year. 

Apart  from  their  historical  interest  and  sheer  excel- 
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lence  in  presentation  the  prime  quality  of  all  these  exotic 
performances  lies,  like  that  of  the  variety  and  melodra- 
matic houses,  in  their  respective  and  individual  conven- 
tional settings.  Each  has  its  own  conventions,  and  there 
is  no  readier  way  of  understanding  theatrical  conven- 
tions in  general  so  well  as  by  observing  the  varying 
practise  in  these  theaters.  By  such  observation  the  power 
of  discrimination  and  of  judgment  in  things  dramatic 
are  quickly  sharpened. 

These  are  the  advantages,  this  is  the  proper  field  of 
laboratory  work  already  prepared  in  the  social  and  ethnic 
conditions  of  the  city  for  the  Columbia  student  of  the 
drama.  This  article  does  not  pretend  to  point  out  the 
great  advantages  supplied  by  the  public  and  private 
libraries  in  New  York  City.  For  the  earnest  student  of 
the  Elizabethan  drama  especially,  many  excellent  private 
libraries  make  up  a  remarkable  storehouse  of  original 
editions.  The  large  and  rapidly-increasing  collections  of 
the  University  .library  provide  all  the  scholarly  materials 
the  investigator  may  need,  while  the  university  courses 
in  dramatic  literature  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  in  some 
of  which  a  specialty  is  made  of  the  study  of  the  structure 
and  technical  qualities  of  plays — courses  equally  valuable 
to  the  prospective  playwright  and  to  the  teacher.  But 
laboratory  work  is  essential  to  both  classes  of  students, 
and  it  should  be  pursued  until  a  realizing  sense  is  gained 
of  how  the  playwright  actually  gets  his  effects  in  the 
theater.  — Charles  M.  Hathaway,  jr. 


Mr.  William  Belmont  Parker,  A.  B.,  Harvard,  for 
some  years  assistant  editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  will 
come  to  Columbia  next  year  as  lecturer  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English. 
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Sonnet. 

I  heard  the  doom  of  this  too  prosperous  race 
From  older  lips,  that  honoring  much  the  past, 
Foretold  the  nation's  star  declining  fast, 

Man's  will  enfeebled  and  his  heart  made  base; 

Among  great  empires  shall  we  hold  no  place, 
And  worse  than  iron  bands  are  round  us  cast, 

Who,  learning  wealth,  let  go  the  better  grace 
Of  Freedom,  that  the  soul  would  part  with  last. 

But  when  the  Russian  curbed  his  cruel  lord, 
The  ancient  flame  had  power  to  fire  us  still ; 
And  where  Japan  her  dark  foe  turned  to  rout, 
It  was  as  if  my  country  raised  her  sword  ; 
We  hate  the  tyrant,  wear  what  face  he  will, 
And  we  are  kin  to  all  who  cast  him  out. 

— John  Erskine. 
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English  Language  in  the  College.  * 

Of  the  various  ways  in  which  our  subject  may  be  re- 
garded, I  wish  to  choose  two  for  brief  consideration,  the 
two  most  obvious  and  general.  I  wish  to  look  at  it, 
first,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  English  language 
considered  as  an  object  of  study  in  itself;  second,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  undergraduate  in  the  college. 

Regarded  from  the  first  point  of  view,  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  place  for  the  study  of  language  in  the 
college  curriculum.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  teachers 
of  the  English  language  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 
even  in  the  grades,  who  define  their  subject,  known  there 
as  grammar,  as  the  introduction  to  the  science  of  lan- 
guage. Such  theorists,  unless  they  suppose  that  the 
science  of  the  English  language  may  be  exhausted  in  the 
secondary  school,  must  logically  look  to  the  college  and 
the  university  to  carry  on  and  bring  to  completion  the 
work  to  which  they  have  endeavored  to  provide  the  intro- 
duction. But  this  conception  of  the  study  of  language  or 
grammar,  it  seems  to  me,  rests  upon  one  or  two  mis- 
taken notions  of  the  possibilities  and  the  value  of  this 
study  in  the  early  years  of  the  training  of  the  student. 
The  question  of  the  place  of  language  in  the  preparation 
of  students  before  they  enter  the  college  is  one  with  which 
we  are  not  at  present  concerned.  But  in  the  college  I 
should  say  that  it  was  certainly  not  to  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  science  of  language,  or  to  the  minute 
study  of  the  English  language  in  any  of  its  periods. 

Several  reasons  suggest  themselves  in  support  of  this 
conclusion.  For  one,  the  undergraduate  has  neither  the 
time,  the  inclination,  nor  the  ability  to  carry  the  scientific 


*Contributed  to  a  discussion  on  ''The  place  of  the  study  of 
the  English  language  in  College",  March  17,  before  the  Men's 
English  Graduate  Club. 
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study  of  language  far  enough,  within  the  limits  of  the 
college  course,  to  justify  his  undertaking  it;  again,  to 
make  the  study  of  the  English  language  merely  introduc- 
tory to  the  further  study  of  the  subject  in  the  graduate 
school  is  plainly  unfair  to  those  students,  by  far  the  great- 
er number,  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  graduate 
school ;  and  third,  to  attempt  a  rigorous  treatment  of 
language  in  the  undergraduate  period  would  be  one  of 
the  least  effective  ways  of  preparing  students  for  grad- 
uate work  in  it. 

My  third  reason,  I  find,  is  practically  the  same  as  my 
first.  If  one  must  choose  between  the  two  attitudes  of 
mind,  I  should  say  that  the  undergraduate's  attitude  to- 
ward language  should  be  amateurish  rather  than  scien- 
tific. If  he  is  interested  in  the  striking  and  picturesque 
applications  of  a  linguistic  principle,  it  is  enough.  Com- 
pleteness and  system  are  less  necessary  ends  in  under- 
graduate work  than  the  interest  and  the  stirring  of 
the  imagination  which  come  with  the  acquisition  of 
significant  and  illuminating  results.  The  teacher  must, 
of  course,  guard  his  students  from  allowing  their  im- 
aginations to  stir  over  things  which  are  not  true, 
as  the  imagination,  for  example,  of  Carlyle  and  Rus- 
kin  so  often  did  over  striking  but  false  etymol- 
ogies. Yet  it  is  better  for  the  undergraduate  to  have  be- 
lieved wrongly  than  never  to  have  believed  at  all,  and 
when  he  ascends  into  the  higher  sphere  of  the  graduate 
school,  if  he  does  so,  one  of  his  chief  pleasures  will  con- 
sist in  correcting  the  errors  of  his  earlier  beliefs.  I  find 
no  place,  therefore,  in  the  college  course  for  that  ideal 
of  the  study  of  language  which  animates  the  scientist, 
the  study  of  language  for  its  own  sake,  the  purpose  to 
know  the  subject  down  to  the  last  preposition,  article, 
or  dot  of  punctuation. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student,  however,  the 
English  language  has,  I  think,  an  important  place  in 
the  college  curriculum  and  the  study  of  it  can  do  much 
for  him  in  his  mental  and  spiritual  development.  Fol- 
lowing the  cant  division  of  college  studies  into  the 
two  groups  of  disciplinary  and  culture  studies,  we  may 
describe  the  study  of  the  English  language  as  chiefly 
a  culture  study.  For  although  not  entirely  lacking  in 
discliplinary  value,  as  any  one  knows  who  has  learned 
the  classification  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  strong  verb,  the 
importance  of  the  study  in  widening  the  intellectual 
horizon  of  the  student  is  much  greater  than  its  value  as 
supplying  the  strict  mental  discipline  which  one  receives 
in  the  study  of  mathematics,  or  of  such  non-vernacular 
and  more  highly  systematized  languages  as  Latin  and 
Greek.  And  here  again  I  wish  to  point  out  three  ways 
in  which  the  study  of  the  English  language  may  be 
made  helpful  to  the  undergraduate,  three  aims  which 
the  teacher  of  languages  may  set  up  as  his  guides:  the 
first,  historical;  the  second,  psychological;  the  third, 
literary. 

First,  as  to  the  historical  interest.  You  will  probably 
have  noticed  how  vague  and  uncertain  a  realization  the 
average  undergraduate  has  of  the  chronology  of  his- 
tory. I  refer  less,  of  course,  to  the  mere  matter  of  dates 
than  to  the  developments  in  national  life  which  precede 
or  accompany  the  great  moments  of  history.  Through 
his  reading  in  English  literature  the  undergraduate  may 
be  able  to  travel  back  with  fair  assurance  as  far  as 
Shakespeare,  but  beyond  that  everything  is  usually  fore- 
shortened into  one  flat  level  surface.  Chaucer  and 
Beowulf,  although  he  may  know  they  are  centuries  apart 
in  time,  are,  as  far  as  he  realizes,  the  product  of  the  same 
civilization.     His   reading  in   history   usually  gives   the 
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student  even  less  help  than  his  reading  in  literature. 
To  be  sure  he  knows  the  year,  the  very  day,  when 
Charlemagne  was  crowned,  the  date  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  perhaps  of  the  Magna  Charta,  and  a  few 
similar  great  events.  But  usually  the  dates  are  all  but 
meaningless.  Ask  him  to  give  a  few  details  showing 
the  condition  of  morals  or  civilization  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  he  has  nothing  to  offer.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  though  he  has  learned  a  fact  about  early 
Frankish  history,  the  fact  has  never  been  made  vital  to 
him  through  a  realization  of  it  in  its  setting.  The 
teacher  of  English  cannot  engage  to  vitalize  all 
the  facts  of  history;  but  he  can,  I  think,  bring  those 
of  his  students  who  elect  to  study  the  English  language 
to  a  realization  of  some  of  the  important  developments 
in  early  English  history.  He  should  enable  them  to  carry 
back  their  historical  perspective  through  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  back  to  Alfred,  even  to  Cerdic  and  Cynric. 
A  student  to  whom  a  few  Anglo-Saxon  prose  and  verse 
texts  and  a  few  tales  of  Chaucer  have  been  intelligently 
presented,  thus  gains  seven  or  eight  centuries  in  mental 
perspective  over  the  one  whose  reading  stops  at  Shakes- 
peare. The  discussion  of  the  method  by  which  this 
should  be  done  would  carry  us  too  far  at  present.  In 
general,  however,  it  should  consist  in  a  first-hand  treat- 
ment of  texts  as  a  record  and  reflection  of  the  life  of 
the  time  in  which  they  were  written.  Changes  in  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  they  can  be  appreciated  by  the  student, 
may  also  be  treated  from  the  side  of  historical  develop- 
ment. 

Secondly,  the  psychological  interest  in  the  study  of 
language.  It  is  in  this  aspect  of  the  subject  that  the 
study  of  language  in  the  college  comes  nearest  to  being 
a  preparation   for  later  study.     The  purpose  should  be 
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to  bring  the  student  to  a  realization  of  the  true  nature 
of  language,  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  language 
is  an  ever-changing  and  always  has  been  an  ever-chang- 
ing creation  of  the  mental  activity  of  the  people  who  use 
it.    He  should  be  brought  to  realize  that  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  in  that  of  the  people  about  him,  he  has  an 
unlimited  field  for  the  exercize  of  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  analysis.     This,  of  course,  cannot  be   done 
in  a  systematic  or  detailed  way,  but  rather  by  calling 
attention  now  and  then,  as  occasion  arises,  to  particu- 
larly  suggestive   and   interesting   examples   of   the   way 
in   which   language   reveals   the   mental   life   which   lies 
back  of  it.     Perhaps  the  most  simple  approach  to  this 
side  of  the  subject  is  through  etymology  and  the  study 
of  vocabulary  in  general ;   occasionally,  also,  of  phonetics 
as  applied  to  contempory  use,  or  as  required  for  the  ex- 
planation of  etymological  forms.    Questions  of  grammar 
also   are   continually   arising   in   the   study   of   the   lan- 
guage of  any  period,  and  by  seizing  the  opportunities 
as  they  come  up,  the  teacher  should  be  able  in  time  to 
make  the  student's  mind  sensitive  to  the  phenomena  of 
language,  to  give  him  power  of  analysing  and  passing 
judgment  upon  the  linguistic  facts  which  he  observes. 

Finally,  language  as  an  approach  to  literature.  The 
main  question  for  decision  here  is,  how  much  training 
in  language  is  necessary  before  a  student  may  be  trusted 
to  read  Shakespeare  or  Chaucer  or  Alfred.  And  the 
answer,  it  seems  to  me,  should  always  be,  as  much  as 
is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
his  author  exactly.  If  the  preliminary  training  requisite 
for  the  reading  of  a  text  is  so  trying  that  the  student's 
interest  is  dissipated  and  deadened  before  he  can  get 
at  what  the  author  has  to  say,  such  texts  should  be 
omitted   from   the   undergraduate   course.     But  careless 
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and  inexact  reading  should  never  be  permitted.  The 
student  who  does  not  know  the  special  meanings  of  words 
in  Shakespeare,  who  misses  three  or  four  out  of  every 
ten  in  Chaucer,  and  is  never  sure  of  his  grammar,  may 
blunder  through  his  texts  and  come  out  at  the  end  with 
some  sense  of  enjoyment  and  exhilarated  imagination. 
But  he  can  never  have  any  feeling  of  certainty  that  he 
has  read  his  author  aright.  Literature  as  early  as 
Shakespeare  or  earlier  should  never  be  read  with  the 
same  attitude  of  mind  toward  its  language  as  that  with 
which  we  read  Pope  or  Scott  or  Tennyson.  Just  as  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  try  to  set  ourselves  back  into  the 
midst  of  the  social  and  literary  traditions  which  pre- 
vailed when  Shakespeare  or  Chaucer  wrote,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  a  new  and  questioning  attitude  to- 
ward their  language.  In  earlier  periods,  in  reading 
Beowulf  for  example,  the  necessity  is  so  obvious  that 
no  one  will  question  it.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  intermediate 
period  between  Old  and  Modern  English,  when  it  is  so 
easy  for  the  dilettante  reader  to  delude  himself  into  the 
belief  that  he  can  get  at  the  soul  of  his  author  without 
knowing  how  to  define  his  words  or  parse  his  grammar, 
that  the  understanding  of  literature  is  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  language. 

To  summarize,  in  conclusion.  The  study  of  language 
in  the  undergraduate  course  should  not  be  made  the 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  language,  but 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  student.  The  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
mainly  helpful  to  the  undergraduate  are  three :  First, 
by  supplying  him  with  details  whereby  he  may  more 
intimately  realize  some  of  the  developments  of  English 
history — political,  social  and  linguistic ;  second,  by  open- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  phenomena  of  language  and  giving 
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him  help  in  thinking  about  these  phenomena  reasonably ; 
third,  by  giving  him  sufficient  training  in  the  details  of 
language  to  enable  him  to  read  intelligently  and  exactly 
when  he  takes  up  forms  of  the  language  differing  from 
the  modern  idiom.  — George  Philip  Krapp. 


Professor  W.  P.  Trent  goes  to  Richmond  College 
April  10,  where,  on  the  Thomas  Foundation,  he  will 
deliver  four  lectures.  Professor  Trent  has  completed 
his  series  of  six  lectures  at  the  Cooper  Union.  These 
lectures  will  appear  soon  in  a  volume  of  the  Columbia 
University  Press  series. 

Professor  J.  E.  Spingarn  has  in  press  Critical  Essays 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  three  volumes  (Clarendon 
Press),  and  the  April  number  of  Modem  Philology  will 
contain  an  article  by  him  on  the  Sources  of  Ben  Jonson's 
Discoveries,  in  which  he  argues  against  Jonson's  origin- 
ality. The  Italian  translation  of  his  Literary  Criticism  in 
the  Renaissance,  which  has  been  delayed,  will  soon  ap- 
pear. Dr.  Spingarn  will  spend  the  summer  in  research 
work  in  the  Bodleian  and  the  British  Museum. 

The  announcement  for  the  Summer  Session  at  Colum- 
bia is  being  circulated.  Nine  courses  will  be  offered  in 
English  and  these  will  be  in  charge  of  Professor  W.  P. 
Trent,  Columbia ;  Professor  Abraham  V.  W.  Jackson, 
Columbia;  Professor  C.  W.  Wells,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Professor  F.  T.  Baker,  Teachers  College; 
Dr.  H.  D.  Gray,  University  of  Texas;  Mr.  George 
C.  O.  Hass,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  and 
Mr.  Armour  Caldwell,  Columbia.  The  courses  of  instruc- 
tion open,  Thursday,  July  6,  and  close,  Thursday, 
August  17. 
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Contemporary  Lyric  Poetry.  * 

Yon  will  permit  me  to  confine  my  remarks  on  the 
relation  of  the  graduate  student  to  current  or  con- 
temporary literature  to  his  relation  to  one  literary  kind 
alone,  namely,  lyric  poetry.  I  do  this  with  little  hesi- 
tation because  recent  experience  in  reviewing  novels  has 
again  demonstrated  to  me  how  negligible  a  quantity  con- 
temporary fiction  is.  But,  you  will  say,  is  not  contempora- 
ry poetry  in  very  nearly  as  perilous  a  condition  as  that  of 
fiction  ?  It  is  this  unfortunately  far  too  prevalent  opinion 
— prevalent  chiefly,  too,  in  academic  circles — that  I  should 
like  to  dwell  upon  for  a  moment. 

Let  it  be  granted  immediately  that  there  is  now  living 
no  English  poet  who  may  be  called  great,  except  Mr. 
Swinburne,  who  belongs  to  a  generation  with  which  we 
are  not  concerned  at  this  moment.  It  may  be  true,  as 
many  assert,  that  poetry  is  in  a  decadent  phase,  or  that  the 
poetical  spirit  is  taking  a  long  breathing  space.  But 
while  we  may  grant  this — personally  I  grant  neither  the 
one  proposition  nor  the  other — let  us  not  forget  that 
poetry  of  supreme  and  enduring  charm  may  be  written 
by  men  who  cannot  be  called  great  poets  according  to  the 
current  meaning  of  that  term,  which  meaning,  by  the  way, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  understand.  And  poetry  of  just  such 
charm  is  being  written  to-day,  and  much  has  been  written 
during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  deaths  of 
Tennyson  and  Browning  and  Arnold. 

We  may  not  unfittingly  compare  our  own  time  to  that 
of  the  so-called  Caroline  poets.  It  is  true  that  Milton  was 
then  alive.  But  poetically  Milton  belonged  rather  to  an 
older  and   different  order.     The  work  of  Herrick  and 


♦Contributed  to  a  discussion  on  "The  relation  of  the  graduate 
student  of  English  to  current  literature  and  drama",  Janu- 
ary 20,  before  the  Men's  English  Graduate  Club. 


Suckling  and  their  contemporaries  surely  forms  one  of 
the  most  charming  bodies  of  lyric  poetry  in  our  lan- 
guage. And  nothing  seems  to  me  more  certain  than  that 
the  work  of  Arthur  Symons  and  William  Watson,  of 
John  Davidson  and  Francis  Thompson,  of  Henley  and 
Stevenson,  of  Hovey  and  Moody,  surpasses  the  work  of 
the  Caroline  poets  in  sureness  and  steadiness  of  inspira- 
tion, in  fervor  of  passion,  in  richness  of  metrical  move- 
ment, in  a  word,  in  essential  poetic  quality.  Yet  of  the 
new  group  as  of  the  old,  no  single  member  can  be  called 
"great."  Nor  will  these  poets  fail  to  come  into  their  own 
at  last.  I,  at  least  am  heretical  enough  to  believe  that  some 
of  those  intense  quatorzains  of  Arthur  Symons,  that  ex- 
press with  such  simplicity  and  felicity  the  subtler,  but 
not  therefore  the  less  constant  elements  of  universal 
human  passion,  will  be  read  when  only  a  very  few  will 
care  to  know  how  a  representative  of  the  higher  English 
middle-class  of  the  Victorian  era  tried  to  arrange  a  com- 
promise betwen  a  science  and  a  theology,  both  of  which 
a  century  will  render  obsolete.  To  the  readers  of  the 
year  two  thousand,  "In  Memoriam"  will  mean  as  little  as 
"The  Hind  and  the  Panther"  means  to  us.  Sheer 
literary  power  saves  the  memory  of  both  poems,  but  can- 
not make  their  power  of  vital  appeal  endure.  If  you  will, 
then,  consent  to  look  at  the  contemporary  lyric  verse 
somewhat  in  this  wise,  you  will,  I  believe,  come  to  see 
the  large  element  of  truth  in  my  assertion  of  its  genuine 
value,  its  inestimable  worth  to  us. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  real  question  at  issue:  What  is 
the  value  of  such  poetry  to  us?  The  answer  seems  to 
me  to  be  this :  It  keeps  us  alive ;  it  vitalizes  and  freshens 
our  sense  for  poetry  as  a  whole,  and  reading  it  will  with- 
out question  tend  to  make  our  study  of  the  older  poets 
more  profitable.  These  contemporaries  think  our  thoughts 
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and  speak  our  speech.  Their  appeal  to  us  is  more  immedi- 
ate, more  insistent.  Here  we  need  make  no  allowances. 
This  poetry  was  written  for  us.  These  poets  and  we 
understand  each  other.  In  the  long  run,  William  Watson 
will  hardly  turn  out  to  have  been  a  greater  poet  than 
Andrew  Marvell,  but  to  us  he  is  immeasurably  greater. 
For  he  has  a  significance  which  Marvell  cannot  possess. 
and  will  not  ever  possess  again.  This  point  is,  perhaps, 
the  essential  one.  The  secondary  poetry  of  the  past  rarely 
ever  stirs  us,  and  poetry  which  has  lost  part  of  its  power 
to  engage  your  emotions,  profoundly  interesting  though 
it  may  be  as  a  subject  of  study,  must  yield  to  poetry 
whose  power  to  engage  them  is  unimpaired. 

Contemporary  poetry,  furthermore,  has  another  ad- 
vantage in  that  it  permits  the  free  play  of  the  individual 
mind.  We  do  not  see  it  through  a  haze  of  criticism.  Its 
value  has  not  been  appraised,  nor  its  station  in  literature 
settled.  In  regard  to  it  we  may  be  gloriously  shameless, 
exquisitely  heretical ;  we  may  have  our  enthusiasms  and 
our  aversions,  and  thus  exercise  with  freshness  and  free- 
dom whatever  critical  sense  we  happen  to  have.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  process  more  salutary  than  this,  nor  one  more 
likely  to  react  favorably  on  our  study  of  literature  as  a 
whole. 

And  yet  I  do  not  think  that  the  relation  of  the  graduate 
student  to  contemporary  poetry  should  be  based  on  any 
such  utilitarian  reasons.  To  him  poetry  should  be  a  living 
thing — the  most  living  of  all  things,  not  merely  a  subject 
for  study  or  teaching.  If  it  is  not  more  than  that  he  will 
hardly  study  it  or  teach  it  well.  Students  of  other  arts  put 
us  to  shame.  A  promising  young  painter,  a  promising 
young  musician,  if  he  cannot  count  upon  the  interest  of 
the  public,  can  always  feel  assured  that  he  has  the  interest 
of  the  students  of  his  art  and  the  members  of  his  craft. 
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The  poet  alone  cannot  count  upon  the  loyalty  of  those  who 
should,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  form  his  first  as 
well  as  his  most  competent  audience.  And  is  it  not  a  pity 
that  in  America,  too,  the  old  tradition  should  be  perpetu- 
ated that  in  literature  the  University  never  leads,  but  al- 
ways reluctantly  follows  the  triumphant  movement 
of  the  day?  This  reproach  can  only  be  removed  if  the 
graduate  student  of  English  who  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
not  an  overworked  individual,  will  follow  with  care  and 
sympathy  the  development  of  contemporary  literature, — 
a  process  which  he  will  find  in  the  end  profitable  unto  his 
literary  salvation.  That  he  attempts  to  do  nothing  of  the 
kind  at  present  is  an  assertion  that  needs  no  proof.  Dur- 
ing my  two  years'  residence  at  this  university  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  any  student  who  seemed  to  care 
very  profoundly  for  the  art  of  his  own  day.  It  need  not 
be  so,  for  it  is  not  so  everywhere.  No  one,  I  think  will 
deny  to  the  German  student  seriousness  and  scholarship, 
neither  of  which  he  finds  incompatible  with  an  ardent 
interest  in  contemporary  literature.  Not  longer  than  a 
week  ago  I  met  a  German  student  of  jurisprudence  and 
international  law  who  is  spending  an  academic  year  in 
this  country.  His  first  question  was:  "What  are  your 
chief  literary  movements  at  present  in  poetry  and  the 
drama,  and  where  can  I  find  the  books  that  represent 
them?" 

I  hope  that  a  time  will  soon  come  when  a  graduate 
student  of  English  will  think  it  at  least  as  great  a  re- 
proach to  be  ignorant  of  the  works  of  Ibsen  and  Shaw 
and  Arthur  Symons  as  if  he  had  to  confess  but  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  comedies  of  Colley  Cibber  or  the 
lyrics  of  the  matchless  Orinda. — Lndwig  Lcwisohn. 
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One  of  Shakespeare's  Masters. 

Professor  George  Pierce  Baker  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity addressed  the  Men's  English  Graduate  Club  in  Feb- 
ruary on  "Christopher  Marlowe,  One  of  Shakespeare's 
Masters."    A  summary  of  his  talk  follows. 

What  debt  did  Shakespeare  owe  to  Marlowe?  Or, 
what  did  Marlowe  do  for  the  development  of  the  drama  ? 
In  a  consideration  of  these  questions  the  one  thing  irri- 
tating is  the  way  in  which  we  apply  to  Shakespeare 
the  standards  of  other  times.  We  judge  his  work  in 
the  light  of  all  that  has  been  added  since,  the  work 
of  Dumas,  Ibsen  and  others.  We  do  not  consider  the 
dramatic  traditions  which  Shakespeare  really  knew,  the 
actors  of  his  time,  the  lost  tones  of  their  voices  in  the 
open  theater,  the  bare  stage  and  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  he  wrote.  Shakespeare  doubtless  learned 
from  his  predecessors  and  early  contemporaries  what- 
ever it  was  in  their  power  to  teach.  He  brought  together 
the  dramatic  excellencies  which  he  had  inherited  and 
then  added  to  this  the  force  of  his  genius.  The  result 
was,  we  know,  a  drama  in  which  causes  and  effects 
are  so  perfectly  related  that  it  seems  Shakespeare  sim- 
ply trusted  for  his  art  to  the  telling  of  a  story.  But 
we  feel  too  often  that  Shakespeare  was  the  spontaneous 
creator  of  all  the  dramatic  technique  which  he  employed. 
It  is  our  business  here  to  take  a  more  searching  view 
of  our  impressions  and,  in  doing  so,  to  give  full  justice 
to  Christopher  Marlowe. 

First,  we  must  see  Marlowe  in  his  relation  to  the  long 
development  of  the  drama.  Marlowe,  more  than  Shake- 
speare, has  suffered  in  criticism  by  being  isolated  from 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Before  he  had  written 
Tamburlaine  the  drama  had  presented  characterization ; 
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it  had  told  a  story  in  a  loose,  willful,  rambling  sequence 
of  scenes.  A  central  figure  moved  through  the  events 
of  the  story  without  particular  relation  to  all  of  them. 
Solid  dramatic  structure  was  still  unhandled.  What 
did  Marlowe  do  for  the  drama  as  he  found  it? 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Mermaid  edition  of  Marlowe 
it  is  stated  that  Marlowe  had  no  power  of  creative 
imagination ;  that  he  could  not  take  the  dry  bones  of  his- 
tory and  make  a  live  drama  of  them.  Now  this  is  just 
what  Marlowe  could  do.  In  support  of  this  last  state- 
ment Professor  Baker  examined  Tamburlaine  in  detail, 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  Scythian  shepherd  through 
the  story.  In  doing  this  he  showed  how  Marlowe  had 
recognised  the  value  of  historical  incidents  and  had 
given  them  more  than  mere  passion  and  intense  imagin- 
ation. Marlowe  went  back  of  the  details  and  found  the 
essentials.  He  made  each  act  a  successive  conquest 
until  we  feel  the  reconciliation  of  Tamburlaine  and 
Zenocrate.  Here  we  find  a  sense  for  structure  and  for 
dramatic  action  and,  what  is  more  tremendous,  the 
ability  to  deal  with  the  large  silent  events  behind  the 
drama. 

Again  Marlowe  shows  his  sense  for  structure  in 
Edward  II.  In  this  play  the  dramatist  faced  an 
extremely  difficult  problem.  Gaveston,  the  favorite  of 
the  King,  is  the  central  figure  in  the  first  acts.  This 
favoritism,  at  first  seen  in  Gaveston,  is  to  live  through 
the  last  act  of  the  drama  and  must  be  transferred  before 
the  end  of  the  play  to  Spenser.  The  interest  of  the  story 
at  the  same  time  must  be  maintained.  Marlowe  was 
aware  of  the  difficulty  and  carefully  prepared  for  the 
transfer  of  interest  by  bringing  Spenser  into  the  play 
with  the  second  act.  We  know  Spenser  before  we  know 
him  as  the  King's  favorite,  the  successor  of  Gaveston. 
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Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied,  all  of  which 
prove  Marlowe's  understanding  of  structure.  This  was 
one  of  his  contributions  to  the  drama  and  by  it  he  made 
the  step  to  the  more  perfect  structure  a  short  one  for 
Shakespeare. 

It  is  true  that  Marlowe  used  much  of  the  conven- 
tional talk  of  his  time.  In  regard  to  this  point  it  is  our 
business  to  state  the  facts  and,  before  we  pass  censure, 
to  remember  that  it  is  unfair  to  ask  from  Marlowe  the 
standard  of  to-day. 

Marlowe  sometimes  seems  to  reach  for  an  intense 
emotion  by  means  of  rant.  In  doing  this  he  was  not  only 
following  tradition,  he  was  striving  for  expression  beyond 
his  power  of  words.  He  set  his  spirit  beyond  his  reach, 
expressed  himself  as  best  he  could  and  then  trusted  his 
audience  to  understand.  But  Marlowe  knew  Edward 
Alleyn  and  the  value  of  pose  and  voice.  It  is  possible  that 
such  an  actor  in  the  open  air  theater  put  a  sincerity  into 
words  which  now  seem  to  us  to  lack  that  quality. 
Professor  Baker  illustrated  this  point  by  reading  the 
speech  of  Tamburlaine  beginning  "What !  is  she  dead  ?" 
(Mermaid,  p.  114.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Marlowe  had  a  keen  dramatic 
sense  of  the  emotional  value  of  words.  This  is  shown 
most  clearly  in  his  use  of  the  refrain.  For  example, 
on  page  112  of  the  Mermaid  edition,  Tamburlaine  repeats 
again  and  again  the  words  "To  entertain  divine  Zeno- 
crate."  There  is  impassioned  loveliness  in  this  which  is 
strong  in  effect,  especially  when,  immediately  following, 
Marlowe  turns  the  language  of  the  play  to  matter  of 
fact  expression. 

The  use  and  the  perfecting  of  blank  verse  by  Marlowe 
is  too  well  known  for  consideration  here.  His  descrip- 
tive power,  too,  we  must  pass  over.     In  Shakespeare  we 
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have  the  interpretive  force  of  humor.  Marlowe  did  not 
have  this.  The  intensity  of  his  dramatic  situations  is 
unrelieved.  But,  to  sum  up,  Shakespeare  is  indebted  to 
Marlowe  for  a  sense  of  relation  of  phrasing  to  character ; 
for  structure;  for  blank  verse  lifted  out  of  the  tumult 
in  which  it  had  existed.  There  is  scarcely  one  device 
of  dramatic  technique  in  which  Marlowe  was  not  the 
forerunner  and  the  teacher  of  Shakespeare. 

— John  G.  Bowman. 


Dr.  George  P.  Krapp  is  reading  proof  on  his  edition 
of  "Andreas."  The  book  will  appear  this  summer  in  the 
Albion  Series,  which  is  edited  by  Professor  G.  L.  Kitt- 
redge  of  Harvard  and  Professor  J.  W.  Bright  of  Johns 
Hopkins. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  1894,  Columbia,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Yaie  University,  is 
the  author  of  a  new  little  volume  entitled  How  to 
Write.  The  book  is  based  on  the  English  Bible  con- 
sidered as  a  model  of  style.     (The  Macmillan  Company.) 

Dr.  William  W.  Lawrence,  who  has  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Trustees  for  appointment  as  instructor 
in  Old  English,  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1898,  studied  at  Leipsic  and  at  Harvard,  and  received  his 
doctor's  degree  from  Harvard  University  in  1903,  pre- 
senting as  a  thesis  "Repetition  in  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Critical  Reconstruction  of 
Beowulf"  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  associate 
professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  He 
has  also  contributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  and  other  journals  several  articles 
dealing  mainlv  with  problems  of  authorship  in  Old 
English. 
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Educational  Value  of  the  Novel. 

Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale  University, 
recently  spoke  before  the  "Round  Table"  on  "The 
Educational  Value  of  the  Modern  Novel.''  Professor 
Phelps  ascribed  the  present  popularity  of  the  novel  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  operation  of  this 
same  law,  he  said,  accounts  for  the  overshadowing 
popularity,  in  various  periods,  of  the  sonnet,  the  drama 
and  theological  verse. 

Russia,  France  and  England  have  been  most  success- 
ful with  the  novel  as  a  form  of  literature.  Germany 
has  failed  in  it  because  of  a  too  sentimental  tempera- 
ment. America  is  fortunate  in  two  great  representa- 
tives, Hawthorne  and  Mark  Twain. 

Professor  Phelps  then  gave  in  a  very  interesting  man- 
ner his  personal  impressions  of  contemporary  novelists. 
Turgenev  is  the  best  novelist  in  any  language;  Tolstoi 
the  greatest  man  among  fiction  writers;  and  Anna 
Karenina  the  best  novel  by  any  living  writer.  Zola's 
work  is  interesting  as  altogether  representative  of 
"experimental"  fiction;  Daudet,  for  all  his  cleverness, 
is  over-rated.  England;  represented  by  George  Eliot, 
Dickens  and  Thackery,  has  always  excelled.  Thomas 
Hardy  is  the  greatest  of  living  English  novelists. 

In  conclusion,  Professor  Phelps  said  that  we  do  not 
take  the  novel  seriously  enough.  Even  the  attitude  of 
many  of  our  great  fiction  writers  lacks  sincerity.  We 
should  read  fiction  for  the  good  there  is  in  it;  for  the 
relaxation  and  the  delight;  for  the  additions  to  our 
literary  acquaintances ;  as  a  mirror  of  contemporary 
thought  and  manners  at  home  and  abroad ;  for  the  quick- 
ening of  critical  insight;  and  for  the  moral  value  im- 
plied, if  not  directly  expressed.  — E.  K.  Graham. 
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A  New   Series  in  Literary  History. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have 
announced  the  publication  of  a  new  series  of  works  on 
The  Types  of  English  Literature  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Professor  W.  A.  Neilson.  In  previous  collaborated 
histories  of  literature  successive  periods  have  been  treated 
by  different  writers,  with  the  result  that  continuity  of 
development  has  of  necessity  been  lost  by  the  change 
in  the  point  of  view.  The  present  scheme  aims  to  cor- 
rect and  supplement  such  histories  by  devoting  a  volume 
to  each  genre,  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  scholar  who  has 
specialized  in  the  particular  field.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
this  means  there  may  be  gained  a  more  complete  and 
organic  treatment  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  of 
the  evolution  of  the  genres  which  constitute  our  literature. 

The  following  volumes  have  already  been  arranged 
for:  The  Ballad,  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Gummere  of  Haver- 
ford;  The  Novel,  by  Dr.  Bliss  Perry  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly;  Tragedy,  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Thorndike  of  North- 
western University ;  The  Lyric,  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Schelling 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  The  Pastoral,  by  Prof. 
J.  B.  Fletcher  of  Columbia;  Saints'  Legends,  by  Dr. 
G.  H.  Gerould  of  Bryn  Mawr;  The  Essay,  by  Dr. 
Ferris  Greenslet  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly;  Character 
Writing,  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Greenough,  of  Harvard;  The 
Literature  of  Roguery,  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Chandler  of 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic;  Fabliau,  Novella,  and  Short 
Story,  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Hart  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; The  Masque,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Cunliffe  of  M'Gill 
University ;  Literary  Criticism,  by  Prof.  Irving  Babbitt  of 
Harvard;  Allegory,  by  the  General  Editor.  Other  vol- 
umes are  being  arranged  for. 
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Literary  Research  at  Columbia. 

Mr.  Oliver  Elton,  writing  in  The  Quarterly  Review 
for  July  upon  "The  Meaning  of  Literary  History,"  calls 
attention  to  the  work  in  English  and  Comparative  Lit- 
erature at  Columbia.  After  a  consideration  of  academic 
progress  in  England,  Mr.  Elton  says : 

"Good  work  is  produced  (in  England)  ....  but 
that  is  in  spite  of  our  having  no  organization  and  is 
largely  due  to  the  classical  basis  of  our  training.  We  have 
no  journal  of  first  rank,  of  more  than  the  weekly  scale, 
given  up  to  the  scientific  study  of  our  language  and  lit- 
erature ;  Germany  has  long  had  Anglia  and  Englische 
Studien;  and  the  Zeitschrift  der  vergleichenden  Litter a- 
turgeschichte We  have  nothing  like  that  valu- 
able annual,  the  Revue  d'Histoire  litteraire,  which  draws 
on  the  best  talent  in  France.  We  have  no  academic 
school  like  that  of  Columbia  University,  which  issues 
a  series  of  books — not  little  theses,  but  books — on  various 
aspects  of  Tudor  literature.  In  these  works  there  may 
be  some  lack  of  tint,  some  oblivion  of  the  truth  that 
criticism  is  at  last  a  fine  art  like  friendship  and  requires 
color  and  personality,  some  symptoms  that  the  scientific 
training  intimidates  a  little,  and  teaches  self-suppression 
in  the  wrong  as  well  as  in  the  right  way;  but  there  is 
clear  and  strict  method,  fresh  digging,  sober  statement, 
and  real  progress.  We  may  name  especially  the  volumes 
on  Italian  Platonism  in  our  Elizabethan  verse,  by  Mr. 
J.  Smith  Harrison;  on  the  literary  critics  of  our  Renais- 
sance, by  Mr.  Spingarn;  and  on  the  Elizabethan  lyric 
by  Mr.  Erskine." 

Harpers  Weekly,  for  April  8,  contains  a  double  page 
cut  of  Columbia  University  as  it  will  be  when  the  present 
plans  for  building  are  completed 
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The  Hen's    English  Graduate  Club. 

January  20. — Subject:  "The  relation  of  the  graduate 
student  of  English  to  current  literature  and  drama." 
Opening  speakers:  S.  K.  Wilson,  L.  W.  Crawford,  Jr., 
Ludwig  Lewisohn,  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Hathaway.  In  the 
general  discussion  that  followed,  Professors  Matthews, 
Neilson,  Trent,  Carpenter,  and  Brewster  made  sugges- 
tive contributions.  Mr.  Lewisohn's  remarks  are  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

February  10. — Professor  George  Pierce  Baker  of  Har- 
vard University  addressed  the  club  and  invited  guests 
on  the  subject,  "Christopher  Marlowe — One  of  Shakes- 
peare's Masters."  Following  this  address,  which  is 
summarized  elsewhere,  an  informal  reception  was  held 
for  Professor  Baker. 

March  3. — Subject:  "To  what  extent  should  the  ques- 
tion of  moral  tendency  enter  into  the  criticism  of  litera- 
ture?" Opening  speakers:  B.  W.  Stair,  C.  S.  Duncan, 
A.  F.  Wescott,  and  E.  K.  Graham.  At  the  business 
session,  Mr.  Graham  was  elected  to  represent  the  club 
in  the  graduate  council. 

March  17. — Subject:  "The  place  of  the  study  of  the 
English  language  in  college."  Opening  speakers:  A.  H. 
Nason,  J.  Zeitlin,  C.  Galwey,  and  Dr.  G.  P.  Krapp. 
Doctor  Krapp's  remarks  are  printed  elsewhere. 

Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam,  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
spoke,  March  31,  on  "The  Evolution  of  the  Book." 
Mr.  Putnam  did  not  deal  with  the  modern  intricacies  of 
book-making.  He  began  his  account  with  the  baked  clay 
tablets  of  some  6000  years,  B.  C,  then  gradually  came 
to  the  age  of  papyrus  in  Egypt,  to  the  use  of  parchments, 
and  finally  to  the  invention  of  printing. 
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fliscellaneous  Notes. 

Miss  Frances  C.  Berkeley,  M.A.,  '04,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  English  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Graham  returns  next  year  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  where  he  will  be  assistant  professor  of 
English. 

Miss  Henrietta  G.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  '04,  is  professor  of 
English  in  the  State  Normal  College  of  Billingham, 
Washington. 

Oliver  B.  Capen,  M.  A.,  '03,  has  completed  a  series 
of  twelve  papers  on  "Homes  of  Famous  Americans," 
for  Country  Life. 

Martha  B.  Conant,  graduate  student  in  Comparative 
Literature  and  English,  'oo-'c^,  is  now  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  English  Literature  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College. 

Mr.  Ludwig  Lewisohn  has  accepted  a  position  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Mr.  Lewisohn 
is  also  critic  of  current  fiction  for  The  Review  of 
Reviews. 

Professor  W.  P.  Trent  has  reviewed  the  new  Crowell 
edition  of  Daniel  Defoe  in  the  Forum  for  April.  The 
leading  article  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Sewanee  Re- 
view, entitled  "Aims  and  Methods  of  Literary  Study/' 
is  also  by  Professor  Trent. 

John  Edwin  Sandys,  Litt.  D.,  lecturer  of  St.  Johns 
College,  Oxford,  delivered  two  lectures  at  Columbia  in 
April  on  "The  Revival  of  Learning."  The  influence  of 
Cicero  and  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  Middle  Ages  were 
the  main  themes  of  the  lectures. 
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Miss  Frederica  de  Laguna,  M.  A.,  '04,  is  principal 
of  a  preparatory  school  for  girls  in  Los  Angelos,  Cal. 

Professor  J.  B.  Fletcher  is  preparing  a  volume 
entitled  English  Pastoral  Drama  for  the  dramatic  sec- 
tion of  the  new  Belles  Lettres  Series  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
This  book  will  contain  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess, 
Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd,  and  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd, 
together  with  introduction  and  notes. 

Sheridan's  Comedies,  edited  by  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  has  recently  come  out  in  a  new  edition.  This 
was  the  first  annotated  edition  of  Sheridan's  comedies 
(T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.).  Professor  Matthews  has  also 
written  a  new  introduction  to  Irving's  Sketch  Book, 
which  will  be  published  this  spring  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Miss  Grace  Hubbard,  associate  professor  of  English 
in  Smith  College,  who  has  been  studying  here  this  year 
on  leave  of  absence,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in 
English  in  Barnard  College  for  1905-06.  Mr.  Harry  G. 
Paul  and  Mr.  Fred  Gates  Fox  will  next  year  be  instruc- 
tors in  English  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Miss  Katherine  Jackson  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  English  Literature  in  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege and  that  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Colton  is  to  have  a 
similar  position  at  Wellesley.  Miss  Frances  C.  Berke- 
ley, A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1904,  who  has  this  year 
been  instructor  in  Mount  Holyoke  College,  is  next  year 
to  hold  an  instructorship  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Ballard,  Mr.  William  B.  Otis,  and  Mr. 
Leonidas  W.  Crawford  have  recently  accepted  positions 
in  the  Morris  High  School,  in  the  New  York  High 
School  of  Commerce,  and  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  respectively. 
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Announcements  for  1905-6. 

(Continued  from  page  34.) 

English  literature  and  belles-lettres;  and  (3)  students 
intending  to  pursue  advanced  courses  in  English  lin- 
guistics and  literature,  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree. 


Department  of  Comparative  Literature. 

In  1905-06  the  Department  purposes  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing courses  of  instruction,  each  running  through  the 
whole  year,  for  graduate  students  only. 

The  Comparative  Study  of  Literature :  its  Methods  and 
its  History.    Professor  Fletcher. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Criticism  in  Modern  Europe. 
Professor  Spingarn. 

Classicism  in  Modern  Literature.    Professor  Spingarn. 

European  Literature  in  the  Full  Renaissance.  Pro- 
fessor Fletcher. 

European  Literature  during  the  Later  Renaissance 
(1550— 1650).    Professor  Spingarn. 

The  Tradition  of  Chivalry  in  Modern  Literature. 
Professor  Spingarn. 

The  Elizabethan  Drama  in  relation  to  its  Foreign 
Sources.    Professor  Fletcher. 

The  scope  of  the  Department  of  Comparative  Litera- 
ture is  defined  by  the  facts — (1)  that  it  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  history  of  literature;  (2)  that  it  takes 
especial  notice  of  the  elements  common  to  various  litera- 
tures; (3)  that  it  views  each  particular  literature  as  an 
element  in  general  European  culture,  and  not  for  its 
own  sake  solely. 
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